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Byzantine, Romanesque, and Gothic 
Architecture. 


ga) N Professor Lethaby’s 
a} 6recently = pub. 
lished volume on 
““ Medieval Art”’* 
an attempt is made 
to deal in the space 
of a single volume 
with the whole 
subject of the 
architecture and art of the Middle Ages, 
from A.D. 312 to A.D. 1350, 7.e., from the 
Peace of the Church to the eve of the 
Italian Renaissance. The book is char- 
acterised by the fulness of knowledge and 
diligent research which one expects 
from the author. His statements are 
based on the most recent publications of 
Continental scholars. It is a refreshing 
contrast to the normal insularity of 
English archeological literature. 

Nearly half the volume is devoted to the 
elucidation of the development of archi- 
tecture and art in the six centuries from 
A.D. 300 to 4.D. 900. Of these six centuries 
the first 250 years were in the east of 
Europe a period of great architectural and 
artistic achievement. Then it was that 
there arose, culminating in the days of 
the world’s greatest builder, the Emperor 
Justinian, the famous Byzantine art, 
whose worthiest representative is still 
to be seen in §. Sophia. To the great 
Byzantine works of this period Professor 
Lethaby’s introductory chapters are an 
admirable guide. In his previous work 
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on 8. Sophia he had thoroughly fami- 
liarised himself with the architecture of 
the VIth century; his present volume 
brings his knowledge up to date, corrected 
and reinforced in the light of modern 
discussions, 

In dealing with this or any other 
subject the first thing is to define one’s 
terms. Allow a man to frame his own 
definitions of capital, wealth, rent, and 
the like, and he weaves a logical web of 
Political Economy from which there is 
no escape. So it is with the terms of 
archeology. Before we can deal with 
Byzantine work it is necessary to have 
it defined. What is it? We are told 
that “it is developed out of the Hellen- 
istic art as Romanesque is generally 


supposed to have developed from Roman.” 


“6 ” 


That may be so, if in the term “ art 
we do not include architecture; or if 
we include only architectural detail, 
carved caps and friezes, and mouldings 
and the like, which only too many 
architects imagine to be architecture. 
But architecture proper is the planning 
of buildings and the putting up of build- 
ings in such fashion that they will stand 
in spite of the thrusts of vaults and roofs. 
In this, the proper sense of the term, 
surely Byzantine architecture has sin- 
gularly little to do with Hellenistic 
architecture. The details of S. Sophia, 
St. Mark, and the rest are, we grant, 
mainly Greek in origin. But archi- 
tecture, as we have said, is not details. 
In all the essential parts of planning and 
construction what possible connexion 
can there be between S. Sophia and 
the Parthenon? In plan they are as 





dissimilar as two buildings well can be; 
one is of solid marble, the other of brick, 
tile, and concrete veneered with marble 
and mosaic ; one is trabeated, the other 
arcuated in construction; one has 
wooden roofs, the other has domes, sem- 
domes, barrel vaults, groined vaults, with 
all the apparatus of abutment necessary 
to stop their thrusts. Can two buildings 
be less alike in essentials 2? What matter 
though the acanthus is a motif in the 
capitals of both, and that both rejoice in 
bands of egg-and-tongue ornament ? 


Professor Lethaby would rechristen 
Byzantine “Hellenesque.” A more 
misleading epithet could hardly be 
invented. It is not to Athens, but 


to Rome that Byzantine architecture 
owes paternity. Take the plan, a very 
remarkable one, of S. Sophia itself. There 
is no need to go to the Greeks for it. 
Professor Lethaby reproduces a diagram 
of the Nympheum, which goes by the 
name of the Temple of Minerva Medica, 
at Rome; it was built about A.D. 260 (see 
next page). This building had a central 
dome, abutment for which was provided 
by flanking it with two lower semi-domes. 
This is precisely the method of abutment 
at S. Sophia, and of the characteristic 
Byzantine churches. The chief factor 
of Byzantine building, as the author 
rightly observes, is domical vaulting, the 
domes or vaults being shells of brick- 
concrete, which are homogeneous with 
the walls; widespreading rather than 
high, and covered on the outside with 
lead. This concentric type of plan 
naturally resulted from the use of the 
dome; the parts around the middle 
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spaces being so disposed as to spread the 
weight of the central dome over a wide 
area, and gradually diminishing in height. 
Even earlier than the Temple of Minerva 
Medica is the Syrian church of Kusr-en- 
Nueijis, described.in the author’s earlier 
book on 8. Sophia as Roman work of the 
IInd century. Inside it has a dome on 
pendentives over a square area, counter- 
poised by four tunnel vaults.’ It is 
S. Sophia in miniature. It is illustrated 
in the ‘ Kastern Palestine Memoirs” for 
1889, page 132. With such Roman 
origins for 8. Sophia, it seems perverse 
to style it either Neo-Hellenic or Medix- 
val Greek with M. Bayet, or Hellenesque 
with Professor Lethaby. Professor Bury 
was nearer the mark in designating it 
* Romaic.” It is nothing but Roman 
work, modified for the purposes of the 
Greek Church; only by Roman archi- 
tecture is to be understood not the 
spurious semi-Greek architecture of the 
‘temple, introduced into Rome by _ dilet- 
tanti and virtuosi, patronised and fostered 
by such people as Cicero, but the genuine, 
indigenous Roman architecture of the 
IInd century, in brick and concrete, not 
in stone, with its building processes 
conditioned by the almost exclusive 
employment of unskilled labour. These 
were the materials and processes that 
upreared the Pantheon in the IInd 
century, and these, developed, of course, 
and improved in the course of four inter- 
vening centuries, built S. Sophia. Byzan- 
tine architecture is nothing but Roman 
architecture developed and, moreover, 
greatly beautified in Hellenistic hands. 
Just so Lombardic is but Roman work 
imitated and adapted by Teutonic immi- 
grants long settled in Northern Italy. 
Norman is Roman work imitated and 
developed by people of Teutonic race 
settled first in Scandinavia, then in 
Normandy, then in England; and_ so 
with all other branches of the great 
Romanesque style. In fact, if we must 
have a new terminology, let us dub 
Byzantine in future Eastern Romanesque 
certainly not Hellenesque. * It is but 
the elder brother of the Romanesques 
of Lombardy, Germany, Provence, Au- 
vergne, Poitou, Spain, Normandy, and 
England. It had the good hap to fall on 
favourable soil ; its noblest works had for 
paymaster an Emperor who had at his 
disposal the wealth of both the Roman 
worlds. Western Romanesque had to 
wait for centuries before those poor 
savages, the Goths and Vandals and 
Visigoths and Normans and English, were 
in a position to work out an architecture. 
So Eastern Romanesque got ahead of the 
rest. Western Romanesque did not 
culminate till the Amiens or Exeter of 
the XIIIth century. -The- grand climac- 
teric of Eastern Romanesque was..the 
completion. of S. Sophia in a.p. 537, 
nearly 800 years before Amiens Cathedral 
was begun. , 
The great Byzantine period was that of 
the VIth ‘century, that of ‘Justinian. 
But there was a revival of prosperity and 
a renaissance of Byzantine -art in. the 
XIth century, the culmination of. which 
is seen in the remodelling of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. So marked in this period is the 
influence of the Armenian churches, e.g., 
those of Ani, that the work may well:be 
called Armenian ‘Byzantine. By: -:that 
time “the government, commerce,..and 
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Plan of Temple of Minerva Medica. 


industry had been invaded by Oriental 
and barbarous elements ; the throne and 
the army had become the prey of 
Armenians and Slavs. The sculptured 
slabs of Georgia and the gates of the 
Armenian churches’ decorated with 
arabesques offer direct correspondence 
with Byzantine works. The Christian 
Orient and Constantinople reformed the 
architecture in the same sense. Hence 
the picturesque narrow corridors, tall 
tambours, and barbarous ornament.” 
The later Byzantine churches are usually 
small, e.g., the Athens Cathedral ; their 
domes are raised high on drums, and 
partake of the character of central round 
towers, and the external surfaces are 
much ornamented with patterns formed in 
the brickwork. A prototype of this class 
of church is §S. Irene, Constantinople, 
of which we give a section: (see- litho- 
graph). It was built by Constantine 
and rebuilt by Justinian, whose mono- 
gram may be seen on some of the capitals. 
Rivoira is of opinion that as we see it 
now it is a work of the VIIIth century; 
the lantern-drum certainly is of late 
character. , 

The next chapters of the book deal 
with the difficult subject of Western 
Romanesque. Probably the time has 
not yet come when a final classification of 
its varieties can be established and their 
filiation determined. It might be well 
meanwhile not to speak of “ French 
Romanesque.” There is no such thing. 
There is one Romanesque in Burgundy, 
another in Auvergne, another in Péri- 
gueux, and several more. The Roman- 
esque of Burgundy is far more unlike 
that of Périgueux than German is unlike 
Lombardic work. As regards the last 
two, the author commits himself to the 
thesis that German Romanesque | is 
derived from Lombardy. A German 
archeologist would be able to adduce some 
strong evidence that the reverse is the 
vase. Nor can Ruprich-Robert’s view 
be regarded as proved, that Norman is 
derived from Lombardic. Norman ‘is 
as much like German Romanesque 
as it is like Lombardic,. and: the geo- 
graphical. . difficulties . are. far. less.. in 
affiliating Norman and German Roman- 
esque, whose boundaries were largely 
coterminous. ~The author admits, 
indeed, that in the north of France to 
the very end of the XIIth century there 
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is marked German influence in the 
planning and in the tower-groups of 
Tournay, Soissons, Noyon, Valenciennes, 
and Chaalis. As for the Lombardic 
origin of Norman Romanesque, it hardly 
seems possible to attribute it to Lanfranc. 
He did not become Prior of Bee till 1045, 
and a considerable time must be supposed 
to have elapsed before he obtained such 
power in the ducal court of Normandy as 
to be able to introduce an alien style of 
architecture into the country. No 
theory can be held adequate which does 
not account for the great abbey church 
of Jumitges, recently illustrated in these 
pages. Jumitges, with its alternation 
of compound piers and cylinders and 
vaulted triprium chamber, smacks of 
Lombardy more than any later church. 
But it was begun five years before 
Lanfrane came to Bec. Lanfranc, then, 
can have had nothing to do with the Lom- 
bardic design of Jumitges. On page 132 
another statement should be corrected. 
Counterbutting arches are stated to exist 
in the triforium chambers of Gloucester 
choir and Norwich, intended to resist the 
thrusts of the vaults that were con- 
templated. As a matter of fact, there 
are not, and never were, any such arches 
at Norwich, but supports were provided 
for internal flying buttresses. Whether 
such were ever constructed cannot now 
be determined. At Gloucester the abut- 
ment consists of a demi-berceau strength- 
ened by ribs. ; 
On Gothic Professor Lethaby writes 
with enthusiasm and eloquence. We wish 
we had space for quotations. A long 
account is given of Gothic in France. 
This, however, has been done before 
again and again. We think it is a mis 
take to identify French Gothic with the 
Gothic of the Ile de France. The space 
that has been expended on a detailed 
description of the Northern Gothic cathe- 
drals might well have been devoted to 
what nobody yet has worked out, viZ., 
French Gothic other than that of the Ile 
de France; the “Gothics ‘of Burgundy, 
Normandy, Brittany, the Plantagenet 
Gothic of Anjou, the hall-churches of the 
South. . These -are still unsung, and are 
full of. beauty and interest. We are alitte 
weary of Amiens and. Rheims, and 
should like to have Coutances, Semur-e™ 
Auxois, Poitiers Cathedral, Albi, avalyse 
and described. te = 
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(){ English Gothic the treatment is very 
inadequate ; it is despatched in eight 
ages. We venture to think also that 
it is thoroughly erroneous, if the result 
of the author’s Continental experiences 
is to convince him that “if the Gothic of 
England comes next to that of the Ile de 
France, it is because England was so 
far French”; or that “* English Gothic is 
but a provincial variety of the great 
ogival style, a patois—it is a decorative 
form of French art’’; or that ‘ Gothic 
art in England was a true development 
continuously influenced from France — 
at any rate, till the building of West- 
minster.’ So speaks the Professor er 
cathedr’ ; he gives no reasons. Without 
such reasons we would not accept such 
assertions, not even from a_ whole 
university of professors. We assert our- 
selves, also without reasons, not having 
space to state them here, that all this 
pedigree-hunting 1s the merest futility ; 
that the builders of Lincoln and Cou- 
tances, and Semur and Albi, and Ulm 
and Segovia worked out their artistic 


-salvation almost wholly in independence 


one of the other, just as did the builders of 
the Ile de France; that the different 
schools are sister schools with parallel 
development, not daughters of a Parisian 
dam; and that if we in England took a 
few hints from Canterbury choir, the 
French took several from the octagon 
and choir and Lady Chapel of Ely. Nor 
do we believe for one moment that “* the 


-eauses which underlay Gothic art are 


to be found in a long infiltration of the 
Oriental spirit to the point of satura- 
tion.” But if the book at times stirs 
up controversy, it also stimulates 
thought ; it is marked by real ability, 


‘earnestness, and insight. 


——_-_e—___—__ 
EXAMPLES OF WROUGHT-IRON 
WORK. 


HE folio volume of illustrations 
of English and Scotch iron 
work by Mr. Murphy* is one 

of the finest books of illustration of 

ancient art-work that we have seen. 

Its merit consists not only in the fine 

character of the examples selected and 

the care with which they are drawn, 
but also in the complete manner in 
which their illustration is carried out. 

Geometrical measured drawings of such 

work are the only kind that are of value 

in giving the construction of the work ; 
but they do not give its effect. To supply 
this side of the illustration, a number of 
reproductions from photographs from 
the actual work in situ are added; so 
that the reader sees on one page the effect 
of the work, and can then turn to the 
measured drawings to study the manner 
in which this effect has been arrived at. 

In addition to this, in several instances 

block plans of the houses and their sur- 

roundings are given, so as to show in 

What relative positions the grilles or 

gates illustrated are placed in relation 

to the house. In this manner the work 
of ulustration is carried out as completely 
as it is possible to have it. 

‘he work includes eighty plates, but 
hot so many different sites are drawn 





_* English and Scottish wrought-iron work: a series of 
EXauipics of the best periods, together with most of the 
examples now existing in Scotland, with descriptive 
Xt. Ey Bailey Scott Murphy, Architect. London: 
B. T. Batsford. °1904, 





upon as might be expected, since Drayton 
House (Northamptonshire) occupies nine- 
teen plates, and Belton House (Lincoln- 
shire) the next eight. But the examples 
from these two places are among the 
finest and most varied that could be 
found; and indeed there is nothing 
illustrated that is not first-rate of its 
kind. In looking through the examples 
from these two houses one is struck by 
the admirable manner in which the 
more decorative portion of the designs 
is distributed. The gates and railings 
retain for the most part their proper 
character as fences. The great mass of 
them consists not of scrolls and twists, 
which have a weak effect when too 
much indulged, but of upright parallel 
bars linked together and supported by 
horizontal pieces, the appearance being 
enriched by intermediate bars at the 
base, and by small pendants introduced 
at the top; but the practical character of a 
fence is not lost sight of. The gateway 
of the south avenue at Drayton House, 
with the railings at each side, shown to a 
small scale on Plate II., is an excellent 
instance of this. The gates are plain 
grilles over most of their surface, with 
intermediate spear-head bars about 2 it. 
high at the foot; the decorative treat- 











ment being confined to a narrow band 
down the outer edge of each gate (forming 
a double band when they are closed), 
and between the heel of the gate and the 
stone pier is what may be called a broad 
pier or pilaster of scrolled open work 
between strong uprights, forming the 
real piers on which the gate hinges. 
These again abut against and are fixed 
into the massive stone piers, which are not 
such good specimens of masonry design as 
the gates themselves are of metal design. 
Outside of the stone piers the railings 
extend in bays 7 ft. long of nearly plain 
railing, these bays being divided by a 
kind of pilaster about 14 in. wide of 
decorative scroll work with a special 
finial. Thus the characte: of a defensive 
railing is preserved, and the plainness 
of this gives additional effect to the decora- 
tive portions introduced at intervals. 
This design is quite a lesson in the treat- 
ment of a fence ofthis kind. Above the top 
bar, both in gates and railing, the artist 
has allowed himself a free hand in decora- 
tive heads, but this is just where free play 
of line can rightly be allowed; the 
constructive and utilitarian portion of 
the work finishes with the top rail; the 
rest is play, and is treated accordingly. 
The Belton work is treated in the same 
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spirit, and one might suppose that the same 
person imagined and executed them. 
The effect of the work is charmingly 
shown in the photograph of the gate to 
the ‘* Wilderness’ on Plate XXI., with 
a figure standing by to give it scale; 
this gate, it appears, is not in its original 
position, but we quite agree with the 
author that it could not better fit its 
position than it does here. The photo- 
graph of the entrance gateway on the 
same plate also has a beautiful effect. 
Here the gates are actually hung to the 
stone piers (better specimens of masonry 
design than those at Drayton), and the 
diversifying panel of scroll work is 
introduced down the centre of each gate, 
instead of at the sides as at Drayton, 
and a charming effect it has ; the rest of 
the gates being nearly plain bar work, 
which supports a very boldly treated 
scroll finish above, with a heraldic shield 
in the centre. Nothing could show 
better than this gate the value of reticence 
and judicious placing of decoration in 
work of this kind. 

Trinity College (Cambridge) gates show 
the same well-considered contrast of 
decoration with plain work, but the details 
of the decoration are not so refined. 





In some examples we see a warning against 
| 


too great elaboration without attention 
to leading lines; the head of Trinity 
College (Oxford) gate (Plate XLVI.) 
is an instance; the artist seems to have 
desired to cram in as much rich detail as 
possible, and it is a very fine piece of 
work in its way, but it wants decision of 
line and grouping of parts. The gate in 
the archway in Clarendon Buildings, 
Oxford (Plate L.) is an example of 
enriched treatment throughout, the gate 
being a series of panels of elaborate scroll 
work, with a still richer head in the arch— 
nothing left plain but the containing 
bars; but this kind of treatment looks 
more in place in a gate filling a com- 
paratively narrow opening (8 ft. wide) 
with the support and contrast of the 
plain stone walling on each side of it; 
it is a decorated surface opposed to a plain 
surface. 

It appears that there is but little of 
this class of work left in Scotland; the 
author believes he has given all that 
there is of any importance ; and of this 
two houses, Traquair House (Peebles- 
shire) and Donibristle House (Fifeshire) 
furnish between them eight out of the 
fifteen plates. There is a very recog- 
nisable difference of manner between the 
English and the Scottish work ; the latter 












































































is for the most part less refined and more 
abrupt in line, and marked occasionally 
by exceedingly bold treatment of more gy 
less naturalistic foliage ; the examples of 
this at Donibristle House, where the 
finials give the idea of flower-pots stuck 
on the top of the balustrade, are pretty 
well known. It is impossible not to 
admire, in a way, the boldness, not to say 
audacity of their treatment, but if jt 
were modern work we should call it bad 
art ; as it is, it is interesting and valuable 
as a specimen of a peculiar school of 
ancient work. The naturalism of these 
details is rendered the more Startling 
by the plain rectilinear treatment of 
the balustrade to which they form a 
rather doubtful ornament. 

Should natural. forms be imitated at 
all in wrought-iron work? We are 
inclined to think not ; it is out of keeping 
with a material like iron to imitate in it 
the forms of what in its original nature 
is essentially soft and fragile. The asso- 
ciation of form and material quarrel. 
And it is all the more so when bits of 
naturalistic leafage are introduced in the 
midst of conventional work ; they strike 
a jarring note. The fault is to be found, 
no doubt, in many of the best produc- 
tions both ancient and modern; but a 
fault it remains. 

We give reductions from two of the large 
detail plates, one of English, the other of 
Scotch work, to illustrate the difference 
in their spirit. There is a great deal of 
character in the Traquair House design, 
and in this case the quasi-naturalistic 
finial is sufficiently conventionalised to 
keep its place as metal-work ; it is far 
superior in this sense to the metal vege- 
tation of Donibristle House. But we 
think no one can help feeling that the 
Drayton House detail is the finer type of 
work, and has more of “style” in it. 
This also, however, affords an tustance 
of that false intrusion of a bit of natural- 
ism into the midst of conventional work, 
in the spray of leaves near the top, which 
is in a totally different character from the 
broadly treated conventional foliage of 
the rest of the work ; and, moreover, this 
bit of naturalism has beguiled the artist 
into introducing the one bad curve in 
the work; all the rest of the design is 
in fine flowing tangential curves, this 
natural spray alone breaks off in a non- 
descript awkward curve, spoiling the 
symmetry of what would otherwise 
have been an entirely noble design. 
It affords a lesson what to avoid, as the 
rest of the design affords a lesson in pure 
style. 

—___—_-_e—____—__ 


NOTES. 





THE inquiries set on foot 
by the Institute of Archi- 
tects in regard to the extent 
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to which architecture is an open or a 
closed profession in other countries than 
our own have resulted in a statement, 
given without comment in the last issue of 
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the Institute Journal, which ought to 
|make the advocates of Registration 
| reconsider their position. It appears 
| that the profession is an open one 10 the 
| following countries—Germany, Austma, 
| Hungary, Holland, Belgium, Switze) land, 
| Portugal, Sweden and Norway, (reece, 
| Turkey, United States (save in three 
States), and (last but not least) France. 
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In Austria there are Government 
diplomas but they are little sought after. 
In Hungary an architect aspiring to an 
official position requires a diploma from 
the Polytechnic school of Buda-Pesth. 
In Holland the State Polytechnic School 
grants a diploma, but it is not obligatory ; 
in Portugal a similar condition prevails. 
In Greece the School of Art of Athens 
grants a diploma to those seeking an 
official position. In France the Govern- 
ment gives diplomas to the nominees of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and the 
title “‘ Architecte diplomé par le Gouver- 
nement,” but these diplomas confer no 
privileges or rights, and no_ official 
architect need possess them. The only 
countries where architects are in the 
position to which the English Registra- 
tionists wish to bring them are Italy, 
Spain, and Russia. In reference to the 
social effect of Registration in the last- 
named enlightened country, we may call 
attention to the short letter by Mr. 
Reavell in our correspondence column. 





AFTER a good deal of absurd 
Herculaneum. misrepresentation in the 

press, Dr. Waldstein has at 
last, in a letter in Monday’s Times, fully 
satisfied every unprejudiced reader that 
in his proposal to form an International 
Committee for carrying out the excava- 
tion of Herculaneum, he has been acting 
with the full knowledge and approval of 
the Italian Government. Everything has 
been done in proper form, and the Italian 
Government has given its formal and 
official consent. It is to be hoped that 
this great and most interesting archeo- 
logical enterprise may soon come into 
practical operation. It is not as if it 
were a buried Greek city, certainly ; 
still, the imagination cannot but be 
excited at the thought of the possible 
discoveries to be made in unearthing 
the long-buried streets and houses. 





In a letter to the Times, 
Professor Henry Robinson 
urges the desirability of 
utilising the excess rainfall of wet seasons 
to meet the deficiency of dry years. 
For some years Professor Robinson has 
consistently advocated the construction 
of impounding reservoirs for the benefit 
of the community in times of drought, 
and incidentally for reducing the amount 
of injury caused by floods; a course 
which has also been advocated over and 
over again in our own columns. In a 
sense, no doubt, every waterworks reser- 
voir is engaged in performing this duty 
ina small way, but the principle requires 
extension on a very large scale, and 
particularly in connexion with rivers 
and streams all over the country, if any 
teal good is to be accomplished. Taking 
the case of the Thames alone, we have 
an ltiimense opportunity for useful work. 
In rainy seasons the channel above 
Teddington cannot possibly carry off 
the flood waters, and in dry seasons the 
bed would be almost dry if it were not 
for locks and weirs. An intelligently- 
designed system of reservoirs would be 
an incalculable boon to the population of 
the Thames Valley. However, in the 
absence of a single authority endowed 
with ample powers and very adequate 
funds it is hopeless to expect anything 
of the kind. Local government may be 
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all very well in its way, but county and 
district councils are generally averse 
to co-operative measures for the common 


good. 





One of the greatest diffi- 
culties encountered by all 
who attempt to deal with 
the traffic problem in great cities 
results from the continually increasing 
desire of the inhabitants to make 
use of facilities for locomotion. The 
congestion due to growth of popula- 
tion is of far less moment, although 
sufficiently perplexing to traffic reformers. 
In the course of his paper, read at the 
Society of Arts, the Hon. Robert P. 
Porter remarked that within twenty-five 
years the number of journeys had 
increased in New York from forty-seven 
to more than 400 per head of pepulation. 
Indeed, as Sir William White said on 
a recent occasion, nobody in New York 
seems to walk a few hundred yards if 
he can ride. We appear to be arriving 
at the same condition in London, for 
the number of journeys per head has 
increased almost as much as in New 
York during the last generation. Even 
assuming no further increase of what 
Mr. Porter termed the “ travelling 
habit,” the growth of population every 
ten years will provide 200 million fresh 
passengers to be dealt with, representing 
one-third of the total number carried 
by all the metropolitan railways now in 
operation. Thus it becomes tolerably 
clear that new means of transport must 
be filled up as quickly as they can be 
provided, and that ceaseless activity on 
the part of promoters and constructors 
is an absolute essential, unless things 
are to go from bad to worse. 


The Traffic 
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The Cudworth WE quite agree with the 
verdict of the jury in the 
inquest on the victims of 
the railway accident near Cudworth, 
that there was not “ sufficient evidence 
to convict any one criminally ” ; but one 
thing the evidence does go to show most 
decisively, viz., that the machinery for 
protecting trains in a fog is ridiculously 
primitive and inadequate. The principal 
element in causing the accident was the 
coming on of a sudden and unexpected 
fog, yet the signalman at the Cudworth 
cabin stated that “ usually it took an hour 
to get the fog signalmen on.” When 
asked if he could not have run down 
and put a detonating signal on the line, 
he made the reasonable reply that he 
was too much occupied at the moment 
with receiving and answering signals to 
be able to leave his cabin. But to think 
that the lives of passengers, in a sudden 
fog, depend upon collecting together men 
who cannot be on the spot under an 
hour! Railway companies ought to be 
ashamed of having no better resource at 
this time of day. It surely should be 
possible to devise a fog signal which can 
be actuated from the signal cabin. 


Railway 
Accident. 





ALTHOUGH the employment 
of automatic couplings was 
recommended more than 
thirty years ago by sundry Board of 
Trade inspectors, none of the railways 
in the United Kingdom use them, except 
a few companies by whom they have been 
applied to passenger carriages. One 
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circumstance which may account for the 
general indifference exhibited by British 
railway companies to automatic couplings 
is the comparatively small number of acci- 
dents in this country during shunting 
operations. In the United States, where 
the old “ pin and link” coupling was gener- 
ally retained until the Act was passed 
rendering the use of automatic couplings 
compulsory, the number of casualties 
amounted to 11,710 in 1893, as against 
297 in the United Kingdom. Since 
that year the number dropped to 2,273 
in 1900, but rose to 3,719 in 1904, chiefly 
owing to defective equipment. Thus 
the necessity for reform in our own 
country is not so pressing as it was in 
America. Still even a few lives are 
worth saving every year, and the rewarc 
of the companies will come in the greater 
capacity for work of the goods yards 
and the dispatch of trains with less 
expenditure of time. The one essential 
is to find a type of coupling likely to 
meet the approbation of all the com- 
panies, and this can only be done by the 
institution of trials such as those recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission of 


1900. 





Landiora 4 CURIOUS legal point in 
—. relation to flats seems to be: 
"raised by the case of Har- 
groves, Arowson, & Company v. Hartopp 
and another. The premises were let 
in separate floors, and the plaintiffs’ 
were lessees of the third floor. The 
roof was not vested in any person, but 
as the judge of the City of London Court 
had found, it belonged to, and was under 
the control of, the lessors, the defendants. 
The plaintiffs’ premises became flooded 
with water owing to the gutters in the 
roof having been allowed to get choked. 
There was no neglect in repairing the 
roof, the sole cause of the damage being 
this temporary obstruction in the 
gutters. The Divisional Court affirmed 
the judgment of the Court below, holding 
defendants liable for the damage for 
neglect in clearing the gutters in the 
first instance, and in also failing to do so 
promptly after notice, since they had 
retained possession of the roof; but the 
decision does not seem to have been clear 
of deubt, and the Divisional Court, 
consisting of three judges, gave further 
leave to appeal. 


Writing !WO short papers, on * Calli- 
‘an graphy,” by Mr. E. Johnston, 
‘ and on “ Illumination,” by 

Mr. Graily Hewitt, were read at the 
Society of Arts on Tuesday evening ; 
part of the scheme of lectures organised 
by the Applied Art Committee. The 
former is a somewhat new subject to 
be treated from the point of view of an 
art, though it is well worth regarding 
in that light ; and it seems that attention 
was drawn to the subject at South Ken- 
sington by a consideration of the bad 
writing in which drawings delivered in 
the art school were entitled and described 
by students. Mr. Johnston’s series of 
examples shown on the screen, from 
Roman writing down to the Renaissance 
period, were very interesting, and atten- 
tion was drawn to the relation which 
the form and character of the letters had 
to the instrument which made them; 
many of the characteristic forms of. 
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| 
letters, and the position of broad and | 
narrow strokes, arising naturally, as was 
shown, from the action of the pen when 
used upright or slanting. The scripts 
shown were those used in deliberate 
book-writing, not in ordinary corre- 
spondence or memoranda ; as the lecturer 
observed, most of us in the present day 
have two hands, that which we use in an 
important letter carefully written, and 
that which we use when time is an object. 
An interesting lecture might be given, 
however, on the picturesque element in 
ordinary everyday handwriting, with some 
examples of the splendid handwriting, in 
their ordinary correspondence, of some of 
the great Renaissance artists; a writing 
worthy of a great age of art. The finest 
that we remember to have seen is that 
of the architect, Alberti. The hurry of 
modern life, no doubt, is against beauty 
in handwriting—not to speak of 
the intrusion of type-writing, which, 
except in purely business communica- 
tions. we dislike, as destroying the 
personal character in a letter; still, we 
came across a fine modern hand now 
and then, picturesque without effort or 
consciousness, Two ofthefinest hands we 
have seen were those of two late eminent 
musicians (S. 8. Wesley and W. T. Best) ; 
and we could name a London architect, 
still fortunately among us, whose hand- 
writing is worthy of a Renaissance 
artist. Position and occupation in life 
do not seem to have much to do with it, 
however; of the two very worst and 
most exasperating handwritings we have 
ever known, one was that of Dean 
Stanley, the other is that of an occasional 
contributor of some short but useful 
trade paragraphs to this journal, which 
the printers somehow seem able to read, 
but the editor certainly cannot! The 
other paper of the evening, on Illumina- 
tion, suffered under the disadvantage 
that the lantern illustrations could not 








give colour, but was disappointing in | 
other respects; the examples given, | 
though described by the lecturer as | 
“very jolly” (a colloquialism of the | 
atelier which seems out of place in a| 
public lecture), were not of the Best | 
in point of design; even the elaborate | 
modern example given at the close, 
as a sample of what illumination could | 
do, impressed us, in spite of beauty of 
detail, as being undecorative both in its | 
general lines and in its relation or (non- | 
relation) to the text. But the subject | 
itself is far too large a one, in any case, | 
to be treated in a short paper. 





WE confess that we would 
rather meet Mr. Oliver Hall 
as an aquafortist than an | 
oil-painter. His collection of small | 
pictures at the Dowdeswell Gallery is | 
certainly anything but commonplace ; | 
he has a style, and a thoughtful way of 
regarding nature; but his pictures are 
depressing from a certain want of light | 
and air about them, and an apparent | 
aversion to showing any detail sharply | 
and clearly, even in the foreground. 
They are not of course intended to be 
like nature; they are nature translated 
into moods; but the moods are sombre. | 
“ Portsmouth Old Town ” (5) is perhaps 
the best of the collection, and is a good 
example of the manner in which a 
picture may be made out of a scene of 
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| cillor 


this kind, in which nothing realistic is 
attempted, but in which everything 
falls into its place as part of a conception 
in composition and colour. A_ picture 
of an analogous subject, “* An Old Seaport 
Town” (27), though not equal to the 
one just named, has the same kind of 
interest, and also shows an apparently 
intentional adoption of something of 
the manner and colour of an older period, 
as if in harmony with the subject. Mr. 
Hall has a very broad style of handling, 
as shown for instance in the painting of 
the masses of reeds by the water in the 
largest picture, ‘‘ Beaulieu Marsh ” (10) ; 
there is no indication of detail, yet the 
effect is conveyed. This is, no doubt, an 
intellectual handling of paint, only one 
asks whether it is not possible to be too 
intellectual ; we sigh for a little of what 
Constable called “ God’s daylight.” 


A WELL-KNowN London 
architect sends us a letter 
which he has received, the 
nature of which is apparent in the follow- 
Ing extract :— 

“TI note that there is a competition open for the 
above and would like to know if I may prepare 
designs for same upon speculative terms, should 
you anticipate entering. 

For several years past I have made a special 
study of this class of building, and have tound 
great mutual advantages arising from a combina- 
tion of local experience and that of experts who 
devote all their time to such work, my designs 
having been placed first and second under 
assessors’ awards in a large number of recent 
open competitions. 

Devoting all my time to such work, I am 
enabled to accept very moderate fees, depending 
almost entirely upon success.” 


Competition 
Ghosts. 


We do not suppose there can be many 
people doing this kind of thing, or we 
should hear of it oftener; and as to the 
statement that his designs (under another 
person’s name) have been often placed 
first by assessors, that is probably a 
mere piece of brag intended to bait 
the hook. A man who would address 
that kind of letter to an architect in 
good position would say anything. 
Whether he has really found any archi- 
tects to accept his assistance one cannot 
tell, but if so, one knows pretty weil what 
sort of architects they must have been. 
He has written to the wrong man this 
time, at all events ; and perhaps this may 
be a warning to him not to insult archi- 
tects of standing and reputation by 
sending them such proposals. 
——_+-e—____ 


KinG’s CoLLeGeE ARCHITECTURAL Soctery.— 
Arrangements have been made for a series of 
papers to be read before this Society, to which 
all fellow-students or architects outside the 
college will also be welcomed. The first lec- 
ture, on Thursday the 9th inst. (5.30 p.m.), will 
be by Mr. Houghton, on ‘ Christchurch 
Priory.”’ 

EDINBURGH AND LetrH BuILpING TRrapEs.— 
The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
the Edinburgh and Leith Districts Building 
Employers and Allied Trades Association was 
held on the 24th ult. in the Building Trades 
Exchange, 26, George-street. The Chairman, 
Councillor Macleod, presided, and in moving the 
adoption of the annual report commented on the 
dull state of trade during the past year and the 
very large number of men unemployed. The 
report was adopted, and the following office- 
bearers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
Chairman. Mr. James Forrest; vice-chairmen, 
Mr. Patrick Knox, Parish Councillor Wilson, 
and Mr. W. Thomson; secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. James Cameron, solicitor. The following 
gentlemen were added to the Executive: — 
Mr. Robert Lamb, Mr. Andrew Davie, Coun- 
Macleod, Mr. A. Cruikshank, Mr. 
Taylor, Mr. J. R. Watson, Mr. James A. 
Craw, Mr. Macdonald, and Mr. John Lownie. 


| Delegates and representatives were also ap- 


pointed to the Scottish Building Trades 
Confederation. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE fall of the ministry présided oyey 


by 
M. Combes has had, as an unexpected conse. 


Se- 


quence, the creation of a Sous-Secrétariat deg. 


Beaux-Arts, of which the titular Secretary 
M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, is, for a wonder, an 
artist of undoubted competence for such post, 
He is a painter, member of the Société des 
Artistes Frangais, who has received a meial at 
the Salon for his pictures of patriotic subjects, 
His late wife was also a painter of talent, who 
from’ 1880 to 1888 exhibited, under her maiden 
name Mdlle. Marie Petiet, various genre pictures 
which attracted a good deal of attention. This 
creation of a new post will probably lead to the 
retirement of the actual Directeur des Beaux. 
Arts, M. Marcel, who, in the course of a brief 
period of office, has given proof of compe- 
tent artistic knowledge. He may perhaps be 
accused of having shown too great a partiality 
for the Impressionist school, and of having 
been largely concerned in setting on foot the 
unfortunate “Salon d’Automne’”’; but these 
errors were compensated for by a real adminis. 
trative capacity. At all events, the choice of 
M. Dujardin-Beaumetz for the new office is a 
fortunate one. 

The fine estate of Bagatelle has at last been 
definitely purchased by the municipality of 
Paris, for 500,000 frances. It remains to be seen 
what they will do with the chateau, built by 
order of the Comte d’Artois, brother of Louis 
XVI., on the fagade of which he had engraved 
the motto, “ Parva sed Apta.”” There is talk 
of turning it into a sanatorium for the children 
of the primary schools, a proposal which will 
not be very welcome to the fashionable society 
which frequents that part of the Bois de Bou- 
logne. It would be much better.to make it a 
museum of XVIIIth century pictures and 
furniture, which would undoubtedly be very 
successful in so charming a home. As to the 
large park, of about 55 acres, that has already 
been opened to the public, as an annexe to the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

The bridge at Passy, on which the south 
circular line of the Metropolitan railway is to 
cross the Seine, is expected to be finished this 
spring. The bridge, which is the most consider- 
able engineering work on this line, will cross 
both arms of the river. The larger portion of 
it will have a centre arch 54 métres wide, and 
two other arches of 30 métres each. The other 
section will have a centre arch of 42 métres and 
side arches at the banks of 24 métres each. The 
two bridges carry, on cast-iron columus, an 
upper bridge 7 métres wide which will take 
the two lines of the Metropolitar. The cost 
of the bridge is estimated at 3,800,000 francs, 
and the accessory works at about four millions, 
making a total of 7,800,000 francs. 

For the line No. 7 of the Metropolitan the 
terminal station is to be formed on the Place 
du Carrousel, near the Gambetta monument, 
with a subterranean corridor leading to the 
Palais Royal station. Ultimately it is expected 
that the gates from the Tuileries on to the Rue 
de Rivoli will be enlarged. 

The managing Committee of the Fondation 
Rothschild, which has for its object the improve- 
ment of the material condition of the artisan 
class, has opened a competition, to be carried 
out in two stages, for the erection on one of the 
sites which it has acquired from the municipality 
of a group of model dwellings, containing 
small habitations which are to be sanitary and 
economic. The public exhibition of the designs 
in the first competition will be held from the 
3rd to the 8th of April, and that of the second 
competition designs from the 3rd to the Sth 
of July. M. Nénot has been appointed the 
principal adviser for this competition. 

A monument is shortly to be erected at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine to the memory of soldiers born 
within that district who have ‘died in fighting 
for their country. M. Raoul Verlet has heen 
commissioned to carry out the work. His 
design shows a figure of a woman with helmet 
and cuirass, who symbolises “La Patrie e! 
Deuil,” supporting a dying soldier who teans 
against the muzzle of a gun.’ As a whole, it Is @ 
fine and decorative work. ; 

M. Loviot has been appointed architect to the 
Musée Guimet, as successor to M. Gagné. The 
latter has been appointed architect to the 
Odéon, the late architect of which, M. Pau! 
Frédéric Buval, died recently at the age °t 
eighty-eight, after a life full of honourable 
achievement. His son, Paul Buval, also & 
architect, and member of the Société Centre. 
died"some years ago. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


An ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
last week at the new premises in Tufton-street, 
Westminster, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, President, 
in the chair. 

The minutes having been read by Mr. H. 
Tanner, jun., Hon. Secretary, and confirmed, 
and some nominations having been read, 

The following gentlemen were elected as 
members, 1.¢., Messrs. J. K. Ground (Maidstone), 
s, A. Whitehead (Sidcup), R. M. Kelly (East 
Sheen), H. D. Ward (Grays), and H. E. Bunce 
(Upper Clapton). 

The President announced that the following 
members had re-joined, t.e., Messrs. Christopher 
M. Shiner, Ellis Marsland, Cyril E. Power, and 
c. S. Yates. 

The Building Fund. 
He also announced the following further 


donations to the Building Fund :— 
Sf 

Charles Morrison.. 100 0j|J.H. Pye .. 

Walter Cave 10 10}; Gill Brothers ee 

A Potter .. .. 10 O} J. Parnell & Son.. 


bt et et et DO DO Or th 
He ee pono 


W. Bagaley & Sons 5 5} Alfred East, A.R.A. 
R. Crittall & Co... 5 5] Higlett&Hammond 
Havward&Wooster 5 5/|F.J. Lloyd... .. 
James Lemon 5 5|J. R. Moore-Smith 


The President said he had much pleasure in 
announcing these amounts and in stating that the 
total received since the last meeting was thus 
1391. 8s. 

The late Mr. Blashill. 

The President said he regretted to state that 
since the last meeting the Association had lost 
by death one of its oldest members. He need 
not say much about the late Mr. Blashill, for 
all of them must have known him either person- 
ally or by name. He joined the Association 
in 1857, and some years afterwards he became 
President. Many years ago Mr. Blashill 
organised a very successful trip to Italy. He 
(the President) would but be voicing the feel- 
ings of all of them in proposing that a vote of 
condolence be forwarded to the widow and 
relatives of the deceased. 

The vote was agreed to in silence. 

Mr. Louis Ambler, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the following donations to the library :—Parcel 
of French architectural journals, presented by 
Professor Aitchison, R.A. ; “‘ Old Cottages of the 
Cotswold District,” by E. Guy Dawber and 
W. G. Davie, presented by B. T. Batsford ; “ Prin- 
ciples of Planning,” by P. L. Marks, presented 
by B. T. Batsford ; “‘ History of Architecture,” 
by B. F. Fletcher, presented by B. T. Batsford ; 
“Academy Architecture,” 1904 (2), presented 
by Mr. Alex. Koch. A vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the donors, and also to Mr. Andrew 
Oliver for presenting a number of negatives of 
French cathedrals, and to Mr. J. D. Crace for 
presenting a print of the old bridge at Exeter. 

Byzantine Architecture. 

The following papers on Byzantine architec- 
ture weresthen read :— 

The first paper was by Mr. J. B. Fulton, 
who said : 

One of the first-fruits of Christianity was 
architecture, spreading over Southern Europe, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor. It would, indeed, 
be an interesting study to trace the influence of 
early Roman building down to the Byzantine 
period. The influence is evident, as the archi- 
tects must have visited Rome, and_ there 
studied the great temples and baths ; but the 
Romans, with all their power of knowledge in 
construction, and imagination in design, could 
never have built S. Sophia. 

Now, I wonder if we have realised that the 
nations down through the ages have built their 
greatest works to their God ; here, in this new 
religion, we have everything carried to a greater 
height of excellence. Byzantine architecture 
was a revelation to the world, because it was not 
only building in the knowledge of beauty and 
truth, it was also the beginning of a higher and 
nobler power—soul-passion moulded in building. 
I could have written an elaborate treatise on 
the history of this style, but history is not 
particularly helpful in design, and anything 
Which I say to-night must be for the furtherance 
of this great study. : 

In sketching a building one ought, I think, 
to try and see design first, material, etc., after- 
wards; so in our thoughts and studies let us 
ever seck after food for our creative faculty in 
architectural design. I desire to show you 
some examples of Byzantine architecture— 
examples well-known, but not one-half appre- 
Clated, as we do not fully realise the beauty 
and truth of construction in this style. 

Coxsts NTINOPLE : S.S. Sergius and Bacchus. 

Originally there were two churches ;_ the 





existing one is a gem, and is in a wonderful 
state of preservation. The exterior shows 
domes resting on a great square base which, 
although bold in conception, is not very teauti- 
ful, but here little or nothing of the original 
detail is left. The dome is supported by eight 
piers, the arches forming an octagon, but below 
the arches the angle sides of octagon are semi- 
circular recessed (and it is these recesses which 
give to the interior such a charm). The en- 
tablature of the first order shows a breaking 
away from classical tradition, although retain- 
ing architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

This entablature gives strong horizontal lines, 
which are required because of the semi-circular 
recesses, etc. The whole proportion of the lower 
story is perfect, and impresses one very much. 
The delicate detail of capitals is worthy of 
special note, although they are now half- 
buried in whitewash; note also the bold and 
ingenuous way in which a combination of 
capital and entablature takes the round to the 
square on the upper columns. 

There are numerous churches of a later period 
in Constantinople, such as :— 

S. Theodore, Tyrone. 

The outer narthex is comparatively large, 
and, although the facade in itself is good, I 
think it unworthy of the best traditions of this 
style, as it is false to the plan. The church 
in plan is a Greek cross. The columns sup- 
porting the dome seem rather weak. 


S. Theodosia. (Now Gul-Jami.) 
The plan is an interesting one. The whole 
effect of the interior is achieved by form, as 
there is no detail. 


Church of the Monastery of the Chora. (Now 
Kahriych Jami.) 

The fagide of this church is thought to have 
served as a model for St. Mark’s, Venice. The 
glory of this church is the decoration. There 
we see what the Byzantine architects were 
aiming after—true architecture, which means 
the unity of the three arts; revealing the 
character of the building. Constantinople is 
well worth a visit to see these Mosaics alone, 
even although they have suffered by fire and 
earthquakes. I had the privilege of drawing 
the figure of St. George in the outer narthex, 
which is undoubtedly the finest study in 
Mosaic that I have ever seen. With the 
exception of the head, hands, and feet it is very 
excellent, showing in its every line the true 
spirit of decorative design. 

I wish you to return to SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus, and from there we will go direct to S. 
Sophia. We see in SS. Sergius and Bacchus the 
germ; in 8. Sophia the idea fully developed. 
This is one of the most talked-of buildings in 
the world, and, if it is not, it ought to be one 
of the most admired. You must all be familiar 
with the general conception of S. Sophia’s 
great dome, half domes, semi-circular recesses, 
narthexes, aisles, and great buttresses. The 
exterior is said to possess little architectural 
beauty. I think this impression is arrived at 
because of the stucco with which the original 
material is covered. I would suggest the 
taking away of the stucco, the minerets, 
buttresses, and innumerable small Turkish 
buildings, which are out of harmony with the 
main building. Now look at the design with 
all these removed; see the great buttresses, 
the arch between, the semi-domes and great 
dome rising from the square base. Is it not a 
magnificent pile? The glory of the building 
is the interior; here the three arts meet in 
perfect harmony (as they also met 500 years 
before in the capitals of the north portico 
of the Erechtheium, in Athens). The passion 
and mystery is marvellous. No other building 
can compare with it in beauty, fine proportion, 
and delicate detail. I have often wondered 
why a building such as this can only be built 
at a particular place and at a particular time or 
period in the world’s history. I have sought to 
penetrate the secret thoughts of the architects 
(Anthemios and Isodores) who built this church. 
Besides having a knowledge of construction and 
design, their lives must have been virtuous and 
wholly concentrated to their profession or art— 
to the glory of their God. 

As Ruskin and others have said somewhere, no 
matter what we do, even draw one line and 
that line reveals our character. What a 
beautiful moral tone must have been reached 
before this church could have been built, as 
down to the minutest detail great excellence and 
refinement is shown. Let us think of this 
subject seriously, as we must possess this 
power before our national style can become 
worthy of the nation. 





PALESTINE. 

St. Mary’s Church in Bethlehem is ene of the 
earliest Byzantine churches known ; in plan it 
consists of a nave and double aisle. The Golden 
Gate, Jerusalem, is in this style, but I came 
across nothing to call for special attention: 


Asta Minor. 

In Brusa we came across some interesting 
details such as panels, capitals, etc., but nothing 
of special note. 

GREECE. 

Athens has quite a number of Byzantine 
churches ; all are comparatively small, although 
interesting. Byzantine churches are scattered 
all over Greece. I will mention but two, the 
Convent of Daphni, situated about five miles 
from Athens on the Sacred Way; in plan a Greek 
cross, and, although the construction is not 
quite so excellent as in the earlier Constantinople 
churches, it is nevertheless straightforward 
and good. The Mosaics on a gold ground are 
in fine preservation—at least, what are left. 
The figure of Christ is specially beautiful. 

I also made a pilgrimage to St. Luke’s, 
Stiris. This perhaps is one of the most interest- 
ing that an architect can make in the quest of 
Byzantine churches. To visit the monastery 
and taste the hospitality of the monks is an 
experience in itself well worth having. Combine 
the love of fellow-men with the beauties of a 
vast and absolute quietness in the midst of 
great ranges of mountains, and you will have 
an idea of at least two of the attractions to this 
monastery in north Greece. The glory of the. 
monastery is the Church of St. Luke. The 
adjoining Church to the Mother of God is not 
quite so interesting. The Church of St. Luke’s 
is almost perfect in its general design and 
decoration. Parts have fallen into disrepair, 
but, as a whole, it is still m a wonderful state 
of preservation. Messrs. Schultz & Barnsley 
deserve praise for bringing this gem of 
Byzantine art to England in book form. From 
my notes taken on the spot I find that what 
impressed me more than all else was the 
beauty of construction and lighting, which gave 
so great a mystery to the interior. 

ITALY. 

In Italy Byzantine art reached a high state 
of perfection. Thecentres are Rome, Ravenna, 
and Venice. The Church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna shows direct influence from Con- 
stantinople. In plan a semi-circular recess is 
formed from each side of an octagon except 
the side forming the chancel. The glory of 
Byzantine art in Italy is the Church of St. 
Mark’s, Venice. In plan a Greek cross. A 
glance at the plan will reveal piers, etec., carrying 
domes forming aisles, etc. The conception of 
the interior is a glorious one, although to me 
it cannot compare with S. Sophia ; it lacks the 
vastness and dignity, although in wealth of colour 
it hasnoequal. The lighting is well-nigh perfeet, 
giving true value to form and colour. Ruskin 
thus describes it by using such expressions : 
‘* The effects of St. Mark’s depend not only upon 
the most delicate sculpture in every part, but 
as we have just stated, eminently on its colour 
also ; and that the most subtle, variable, inex- 
pressible colour in the world, the eolour of 
glass, of transparent alabaster, of polished 
marble, of lustrous gold.”. These expressions 
give but an idea of beautiful material and fine 
workmanship; besides all these, there is a 
beauty which forms a mystery which lighting 
and atmosphere can only give. The facade 
is the finest example of an exterior in this art. 
The Gothic addition in the XVth century might 
have been better ; and as regards fine architec- 
ture, is not to be compared with the Byzantine 
building, with its pillared recesses, delicate 
sculptured detail, and rich material; but, ahove’ 
all, the magnificent conception. 

DomEsTIe. 

I have seen and know but little of Byzantine 
domestic architecture. The Palace of Beli- 
sarius, Constantinople, is a magnificent example; 
and we had the pleasure of measuring it. 
This is what I would term a study, a decorative. 
study, in stone and brick. There is a remarkable 
richness and wealth of material, and ye it is 
but the two commonest building materials 
we have. The decorative flat quality aimed 
after is very refined and suggestive. Some 
of the spandrils are specially good. 

Byzantine art we must study if we truly 
desire our national thoughts to develop inte a 
recognised style. See in this style true con- 
struction and excellent blending of the three 
arts. 
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Byzantine Plan-Forms. 

Mr. E. F. Reynolds’ paper was as follows :— 

The development of early Byzantine building 
is a Subject of much interest and also of much 
difficulty. It is of interest because it formed 
an unbroken sequence in a period of disruption 
and change, linking the classical age of Greece 
and Rome with the medieval age of Chris- 
tianised Europe; and also because it was so 
pregnant a source of future development. It 
is of difficulty because the influences which 
shaped its course were so complex, and because 
its builded record is now so broken and incom- 
plete. 

The founding of Constantinople is sometimes 
regarded as the starting-point of Byzantine 
art, but such arbitrary divisions are always mis- 
leading, if not altogether untrue. The removal 
of the capital from Rome to Constantinople 
doubtlessly exercised a very deep indirect 
influence, and the energy of building which it 
called forth must have quickened architectural 
development, but it was strictly a development 
and no sudden change of style. It is historically 
certain that the new capital was intended by 
its founder to be a direct continuation of 
the traditions of the old capital. In the Edict 
of Dedication its title was “the New Rome” ; 
the general design of the city followed the 
Roman model, with its forum, its circus, its 
basilicas, baths, and porticos ; andits population 
was drawn from other cities of the Empire, and 
especially from Rome itself. And it is evident 
that this was inevitable, for Rome had so long 
and so completely impressed its type of civili- 
sation throughout the Empire that no other form 
would have then seemed possible. Even after 
its removal of almost a thousand miles east- 
wards the capital was still surrounded by Roman 
traditions. 

Thus, both by intention and circumstance, 
Constantinople was essentially Roman in 
its foundation. But there were also many 
influences which in their working could not 
fail to modify this tradition and prevent a 
mere reproduction of Roman art. The most 
formative of these may perhaps be summed 
up as (1) the renewed ascendency of the native 
Greek genius, (2) the more direct communica- 
tion with Oriental influence, and (3) the unre- 
strained play of the forces of the Christian 
religion. 

1. The removal of the capital placed it at 
the source of that Greek intellectual energy 
which had originally brought the Romans under 
artistic subjection. They had largely borrowed 
their decorative art from the Greeks ; but an 
inverse process was now to take place, for 
while the Byzantines developed that system 
of constructive design which had formed the 
real vitality of Roman work, they modified 
and eventually discarded the unrelated decora- 
tive design which had obscured the structural 
conception. Under the Romans a_ burden 
of over-developed and conventionally-applied 
detail had been accumulated, serving to 
bestow a pompous magnificence on their 
buildings, but only remotely expressing their 
realities; and it was reserved for the lively 
Greek sense of right-expression to translate 
the simple grandeur of Roman building into 
its decorative equivalent. Under Greek dis- 
crimination its vital principles were disengaged 
and purified, and decoration was once more 
brought into intimate relation with structural 
facts. : 

2. By the removal of the capital contact 
was also established with a more direct Oriental 
influence, for the position of Constantinople 
has always rendered it the centre of commercial 
exchange between East and West. The East 
has ever been the natural home of the vault 
and the dome, and it is there that the origin of 
these methods of covering must be sought. At 
a later time, in the great dispersal of Moham- 
medan conquest from its Oriental centre, the 
dome was always carried as a characteristic of 
building ; and even now, in Persia and elsewhere, 
the dome is the common unit of roofing. To 
this eastern influence, which flowed to Con- 
stantinople along the great trade-routes, 
may be attributed that freedom in the use of 
vault and dome which formed so integral a part 
of Byzantine building. As a significant in- 
stance, the Byzantine method of vault construc- 
tion was similar to the Oriental method, the 
courses being laid with inclined beds and inde- 
pendent of centring, while the Roman con- 
struction of ribs and shell was essentially 
different. 

This influence also filtered through Asia Minor, 
where a local school had already established 





itself, experimenting with new combinations of 
plan-form and arriving at the principle of 
the pendentive. Even the Imperial Roman 
buildings at Baalbec and Palmyra show some- 
thing of the same tendency to break away from 
the academic style, in the substitution of the 
arch for the lintel, and in freshness of decoration. 
It seems as though this meeting-place of Greek 
and Oriental formed a kind of forcing-bed which 
fostered the early growth of many forms 
which afterwards became typically Byzantine. 

3. Christianity was recognised as the State 
religion only a short time before the foundation 
of the new capital, and it was at Constantinople 
that it found full force of expression. It 
brought a new inspiration to building, needing 
fresh forms specially adapted to its ritual, 
and a new mode of decoration explanatory and 
symbolical of its creed. The perfunctory 
worship and comparatively insignificant temples 
of the Roman mythology gave place to an 
ardent and enthusiastic religion which pene- 
trated and revitalised all the arts. Roman 
art had in reality been almost purely secular, 
and its most characteristic monuments had 
been the Fora, the theatres, the baths, and, 
above all, the great works of engineering. 
But from the rise of Christianity religious 
building again assumed the lead, and although 
this is now unduly emphasised by the better 
preservation of such works, yet there can be no 
doubt that the prime energy of the Byzantines 
was devoted to their churches. 

These, then, were some of the main factors 
which determined the difference between Roman 
and Byzantine work. Following the new 
foundation, there was a period of 200 years’ 
growth and formation, a time of experiment 
with the new forces, and a gradual assimilation 
of the various elements—yet a period fruitful 
of splendid works, and culminating with the 
erection of S. Sophia. The precise course of 
development during this period can be only 
imperfectly known owing to the destruction 
of so many intermediate buildings. Constanti- 
nople has especially suffered from the violence 
of its earthquakes and the still greater violence 
of its riots, but phases which are missing 
there may sometimes be found in such affiliated 
centres as Ravenna and Salonica, while a 
comparison of the developed Byzantine forms 
with the embryo ideas of late Roman work 
often suggests the source from which that 
development sprang. 

I propose, with your permission, to give 
some slight study to the plan-forms of S. Sophia, 
and to trace some of the earlier forms from 
which they seem to have been derived. If, 
in doing so, I traverse familiar ground, it 
will only be in order to give some sequence to 
the progression, and if I seem to have drawn 
to a large extent on recognised authorities, 
it is perhaps unavoidable in dealing with such 
a subject. 

The uniqueness and originality of S. Sophia 
lies in the combination of two types of planning 
which hitherto had been developed more or 
less separately. These may be distinguished 
by the terms “ basilican’’ and “ radial,’”’ the 
basilican type being founded on a repetition 
of bays in length, the radial type being founded 
on a repetition of bays around a common centre, 
producing circular or polygonal figures. The 
essential parts of the scheme of S. Sophia are 
(1) a central square bay, defined by four arches 
set on piers, and covered with a dome on penden- 
tives; and (2) two complex apses, applied to 
opposite sides of the central square and regulated 
by its arches. Of these two principal parts, 
the first may be traced to a basilican origin, 
and the second may be derived from the radial 
type of plan. 

Basilican. 

Turning attention first to the basilican type. 
The Romans had already solved the problem of 
the vaulted basilica, and the application of the 
intersecting barrel-vault to the great halls or 
Tepidaria of their Therme furnishes a series 
of such instances on a grand scale. The weight 
of the vaulting was gathered onto piers which 
divided the length of the hall into bays, and 
buttresses were projected behind them to 
absorb the thrust of the vault. The depth of 
these buttresses was included within the buildin 
by an outer wall, and the chambers thus imac 
between them were opened to the main hall by 
archways, while they communicated with each 
other by openings through the bases of the 
buttresses. Lighting was obtained by a clere- 
story which was allowed by the difference 
in height between the main hall and the 
subordinate chambers. Such was the usual 





construction of the Tepidarium, and the well. 
known basilica which was commenced by 
Maxentius and completed by Constantine 
closely followed its model. Here, in alj 
essentials, were the principles of so-called 
“Gothic ” construction—the grouping of the 
vaults onto recurrent points of support, the 
articulation of the walls into buttress-piers and 
enclosure, the consequent formation of aisles 
and the method of clerestory lighting. ; 

Church-building of the basilican type largely 
followed the earlier and simpler construction of 
continuous colonnaded walls and timber roofs 
such as is shown in S. Sabina at Rome, in § 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, in §S. Deme. 
trius at Salonica, and in the Euphrasian 
basilica at Parenzo. But, concurrently with 
these, the Byzantines also developed the appli- 
cation of the dome to the square compartment, 
and then extended it in continuous series to the 
basilican plan. 

The Romans had always applied the dome to 
circular or octagonal ground-plans, and only 
in the latter case was any transition of plan. 
form necessary. In the baths of Caracalla there 
is an instance of an octagonal hall covered with 
a circular dome, and the transition is made by 
means of corbelling in the form of a slight 
pendentive ; but the full development of the 
pendentive was essentially Byzantine, and the 
principle seems to have originated in the 
East rather than the West. 

The spherical vault is intimately related to 
the dome set on pendentives, for the construction 
of its lower portion is, in fact, that of a penden- 
tive, and the construction of its upper portion 
that of a dome, although there is no break in the 
continuity of surfaces. Such a form of vault 
is used in the Tomb of Galla Placidia at 
Ravenna, where it covers the intersecting 
square of a Greek-cross plan, the arms of the 
cross being covered by barrel-vaults. The 
spherical vault, however, afforded no oppor- 
tunity of admitting light, and in buildings of a 
larger scale this led to the raising of the upper 
part of the vault so as to form a separate 
dome, and eventually to the raising of the 
dome itself on a drum. 

Plans in the form of a Greek cross naturally 
result from the use of a central square bay set on 
arches, the arms of the cross representing the 
depth of abutment necessary to those arches ; 
and the generalised form of plan was of very early 
origin, and of almost universal use. The 
Romans were familiar with it, and it is supposed 
that its Persian tradition was imported in the 
cruciform mosques of Cairo. This type of the 
Greek cross formed a most importaut chapter 
in the history of Byzantine planning ; for, with 
the application of the dome to the central 
square, the constructional meaning of the plan 
was extended to the vaulting, the barrel- 
vaults over the arms providing abutment to 
the thrust of the dome. 

The plan of S. Sophia at Salonica*shows a 
development of this type. The central cruci- 
form is abutted by four compound piers, which 
fill its external angles and bring it to a square 
outline. The dome is raised on a low drum 
and set on pendentives, and the shallow arms of 
the cross are covered with barrel-vaults. This 
inner part of the structure is complete and 
self-sustaining, but three apses are added to 
the east, a narthex to the west, and aisles 
to the north and south. These aisles are opened 
to the central area by arcades, and they are 
of two heights, the upper story being the 
women’s allies, 

The application of the dome to the square com- 
partment being solved, the basilican plan could 
be covered by a series ot such bays. The Church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople (now 
destroyed) showed this development. The 
plan consisted of five compartments arranged 
in the form of a cross, and each of these was 
practically a repetition of the central construc- 
tion of S. Sophia at Salonica. There were the 
same compound piers, the same shallow arms 
covered with barrel-vaults; and above them 
rose the domes set on pendentives, the centra 
dome being pierced with windows. But here 
the repetition of the bays shows the develop- 
ment of their shallow arms into continuous 
aisles, and the division is emphasised by the 
colonnades ‘carrying the women’s galleries. 
Thus these aisles arose from the construction 
of the square domed compartment, theif 
width representing the depth of abutment 
necessary for its arches, and their barrel- 
vaults giving abutment to its dome. The plan 
is particularly interesting, not only because the 
Greek cross form of each bay is repeated in the 
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general disposition, but also because it was the 
prototype of S. Mark’s at Venice. 

This Church of the Holy Apostles is known 
to us only by description, but, if it seems too 
hypothetical an instance, the existing Church 
of S. Irene at Constantinople may be quoted. 
It was a contemporary building, and its plan 
consists of two great bays covered with domes, 
the eastern dome being raised on a drum pierced 
with windows. On each side are narrow abut- 
ment-aisles, and colonnades carry the galleries 
over. The building has been complicated by 
yarious restorations and rebuildings, but in 
its main lines the design is attributed to the 
same period as 8. Sophia at Constantinople. 

The Byzantine builders had thus arrived 
at the domed basilica, and the central square of 
§. Sophia may be regarded as being founded on 
the bay-design of such a basilica applied on a 
grand scale. The plan-form is still remarkably 
similar to that of its Roman prototype, as 
shown in the vaulted basilica of Constantine. 
The main transverse arches are still abutted 
by deeply-projecting buttresses, the aisles 
are still formed by the enclosure of their pro- 
jection, and communicate in the same way by 
openings through the bases of the buttresses, 
while the same method of clerestory lighting 
is preserved. But the substitution of the 
dome for the vault gave rise to the necessity of 
itscontinuous abutment between the main piers, 
and this is expressed on the plan by the in- 
creased depth of the arches which sustain the 
dome. This depth appears on the ground-plan 
as a narrow aisle on each side of the main 
square, and these correspond to the abutment 
aisles of the smaller basilican churches already 
discussed. Outside these are the aisles proper, 
formed by the penetration of the great buttresses, 
and beyond these again are narrow abutment 
aisles which absorb the thrust of the vaulting 
over the aisles proper. Thus the aisle system 
of 8. Sophia shows the complete basilican design 
in itself, the piers being represented by detached 
columns, 

Turning now to the apses which form the 
second essential part of the scheme. The apse 
was a favourite feature with the Romans, 
and had been applied by them in a great variety 
of ways. It seems generally to have been 
regarded as a method of terminating a vista or a 
series of repeated bays, its curving line satis- 
factorily returning their horizontal lines. In this 
way, it was introduced in the basilican plan 
as the termination of the colonnades forming 
the nave, and this treatment was repeated at 
both ends in the Basilica Ulpia at Rome. 
This opposition of hemispherical forms may be 
seen on a large scale in the designs of the 
Roman Fora, and in the enclosures around the 
baths the same motif was often employed. In 
the baths themselves the apse was used with 
the greatest freedom, and in some instances it 
was applied to opposite sides of square vaulted 
chambers, thus almost approaching the plan of 
8. Sophia in a very simplified form. 

The origin of the apse in the Christian church 
was probably derived from the “ triclina ” of 
the private houses which were the earliest 
meeting-places of the new sect; but the form 
and position of the church-apse exactly corre- 
sponds with its use in the judicial basilicas, and 
the ceremonial significance of the latter may 
well have influenced its use in churches. The 
repetition of apses at each end of the nave was 
probably another instance of such parallel 
influence, for while Roman traditions were quite 
Sufficient to give its origin, yet it often seems 
to have arisen from a change in orientation, 
first toward the west and subsequently to the 
east. However this may have been, it is clear 
that the opposed apses of S. Sophia were no 
hew invention, and their originality lay rather 
in the special form which they assumed. For 
they were of no such simple form as was 
employed by the Romans, but were of a highly- 
developed and complex character which was 
due to an entirely different source. This 
sae was the Byzantine development of that 

oman type of plan which I have mentioned 
he the radial ” type, and it will be necessary 
to briefly indicate the phases through which 
it passed, 

Radial. 

The Pantheon of Rome may be taken as a 
convenient starting-point. The structure con- 
- ot a great spherical dome set on a circular 
+ ypalleeg the arrangements for supporting 
ae - of the dome and abutting its thrust 
i 7 the germs of many principles which 
— afterwards developed by the Byzantines, 

€ wall of the drum is of great thickness, in 





order to oppose its depth against the spreading 
of the dome ; but the weight and thrust are 
concentrated at regular intervals, so that the 
structure of the drum is not continuous but 
grouped into piers and _ connecting-walls, 
iving a series of recesses between the piers, 

‘he wall of the drum is carried up considerably 
above the springing-level, so that it gives 
abutment to the upper part of the dome and 
secures stability at the springing by its vertical 
weight. The church of S. George at Salonica 
offers a Byzantine instance which in many 
respects is remarkably similar in treatment. 

The compound wall of the Pantheon repre- 
sents an intermediate phase between the simple 
wall of the circular cella and the later develop- 
ment of aisles, and a further link is furnished in 
the so-called Temple of Minerva Medica. Here 
the articulation of the drum-wall into voids and 
solids is more perfectly attained, the sides of the 
decagonal plan being deeply recessed into 
apsidal chambers or exedree. Above this lower 
stage a decagonal drum is raised, pierced with 
clearstory windows, and strengthened with 
buttresses which are built up from the piers 
between the exedre. The dome springs above 
the arches of the clerestory, and the drum-wall 
is carried up externally. 

In this instance the semi-circular chambers 
are separate from one another, and the next 
step was to connect them together by openings 
through the bases of the buttresses—thus 
forming abutment-aisles similar to those which 
had already been developed in the basilican 
plan. This is virtually effected in S. Vitale at 
Ravenna, where the plan-form of Minerva 
Medica is repeated octagonally and surrounded 
by an aisle, the exedre being converted into 
arcades so as to open aisles and octagon into 
onearea. The aisles are of two stories in height, 
the upper story forming the women’s gallery, 
and they rise to the base of the central dome. 
Buttressing arches spring radially from the 
angles of the inner octagon across aisles and 
galleries at the two levels of their vaulting. 

But it is necessary to differentiate between 
the thrust of the dome (which requires con- 
tinuous abutment) and the thrust of the arcaded 
octagon (which requires abutment only at its 
angles). The function of the aisles in S. Vitale 
is to sustain the outward pressure of the eight 
arches which support the weight of the dome, 
and to give rigidity to its base. But the actual 
thrust of the dome is met by the same method 
as was used in the Pantheon, 7.e., by the carrying 
up of the drum-wall above the springing, thus 
absorbing the thrust by vertical weight instead 
of by horizontal abutment. This is especially 
clearly shown in §. Vitale, for the springing of 
the dome is stilted up to the arch-heads of the 
windows in its base, and the lower vertical 
portion rises clear from the surrounding aisles 
and receives no assistance from them in the 
way of abutment. 

The internal transition from the central 
octagon to the circular plan of the dome is 
managed by the introduction of slight squinch- 
arches over the angles, thus producing @ sixteen- 
sided figure, which easily merges into the 
required circle. The eastern side of the octagon 
differs from the other sides, for the gallery is 
omitted and the main arch opens to a square 
bema, beyond which is placed the ritual —_ 

A somewhat similar design is the Church 
of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople, 
which was built at about the same time as 
S. Vitale, and only a few years before the 
erection of S. Sophia. It is of an interest far 
greater than would be justified by its scale, 
for it is now almost the only representative of 
all the churches which were built in Constan- 
tinople before S. Sophia. It is still well-pre- 
served, and it is not difficult to trace the imflu- 
ence which it exercised on the apsidal-design 
of the greater church. 

The central dome is still represented on the 
ground-plan by an octagon, but the eight sides 
are not treated alike. The diagonal sides are 
still curved into arcaded exedre, but the others 
are straight and set back to the outer faces of 
the piers. This inner figure is surrounded by 
an abutment-aisle of two heights, and its 
arcades open to the central area, as in S. Vitale. 
The alternating treatment of the sides of the 
octagon is full of interest and beauty, and it 
allows of the introduction of the open arch to the 
bema in a way that is more satisfactory than 
at §S. Vitale. The dome rises immediately 
above the main arches, and its external wall 
is carried up in the usual way to give abutment- 
weight to the thrust of the dome ; but, as an 
additional precaution, buttresses are built up 





from the piers of the octagon—recalling the - 
arrangement of Minerva Medica. 

The method of fitting the dome on its octa- 
gonal base is unusual, for the necessary modi- 
fication occurs in the dome itself, and not in 
the octagon beneath it. The plan of the dome 
at the springing is not circular, but is formed 
by a sixteen-sided figure. Eight of the sides are 
continued up from the faces of the octagon 
below, and the eight intermediate sides are 
hollowed back to the angles of the octagon, so 
as to avoid overhanging. The plan thus 
produced at the springing gradually merges 
into a spherical form as the Sone rises. The 
surfaces are so freely treated that it is difficult 
to describe them clearly, and they can be 
better studied in the measured drawings. It 
may be noticed that the arches which pass 
over the aisles and sustain the central octagon 
are not set radially, but are grouped in pairs 
on the four principal sides. The irregular 
shapes of the aisles are covered with continuous 
barrel-vaults, which are most ingeniously 
adapted to the variations of span. 

Returning again to the plan of S. Sophia, it is 
at once evident that the elaboration of the 
apses is directly derived from such a design as 
the Church of 8S, Sergius. There is the same 
alternation of curved and rectangular forms, 
the same arrangement of arcading in two 
heights, a similar construction of abutment- 
aisles; and S. Sophia has more than once 
been described as the two halves of 8. Sergius 
separated by a central square. 

But, in adapting the forms of S. Sergius to 
the apses of S. Sophia, several alterations were 
made. Firstly, the three bays are disposed 
around a semi-circle, so that no modification 
of plan is necessary to pass upwards to the 
semi-dome. Secondly, the arches of the gallery- 
arcades do not intersect the semi-domes of the 
exedre, but are placed below them. Thirdly, 
the semi-domes of the apses are not 
placed above the arch-heads of the three 
bays, but spring from the same level, and 
are interpenetrated by them. The reason of 
this last modification lies in the very different 
scale of the two churches. §S. Sergius is a 
comparatively small building, and the abut- 
ment of its dome was sufficiently secured by 
the weight of wall carried above the springing, 
and by the buttresses applied to that wall; 
but the apses of S. Sophia are tremendous con- 
structions of 103 ft. diameter, and the same 
methods would have been a clumsy expedient 
on so great a scale. The interpenetration 
with the lesser semi-domes and barrel-vault of 
the three bays gives efficient abutment to the 
great semi-domes at the critical point of their 
curvature, and, furthermore, reduces their 
weight. This ingenious distribution of thrust 
is typical of the whole design of the domes 
and vaults, and the thrust of the main dome 
itself is expended through the great semi-domes, 
the lesser semi-domes, and through the vaults 
of the aisles to the outer walls. The construc- 
tive genius of Byzantine design may well be 
said to have attained its highest expression in 
the engineering of this series. 

The two essential parts which make up the 
main scheme of 8. Sophia have thus been 
briefly traced—the central square domed 
compartment derived from the basilican plan, 
and the two compound apses derived from the 
radial type of plan—and it remains to speak of 
the adjustments necessary to their combination. 

The central square is covered with a sym- 
metrical design of dome and _pendentives, 
and it has been shown that the natural plan- 
form resulting from such an arrrangement 
is the Greek cross, the arms representing the 
abutment of the four arches which support 
thesuperstructure. InS. Sophia the arms of the 
cross are developed to the north and south by 
the great buttresses which pass over the aisles 
and sustain the east and west arches of the central 
square; but the completion of the figure by 
similar extensions to the east and west is rendered 
impossible, owing to the application of the 
apses with their deeply-curved exedre. Neither 
was it possible to depend on these compound 
apses for the abutment of the north and south 
arches, for their derivation from radial structures 
rendered them unsuitable to withstand such 
great linear pressure. Hence arose the neces- 
sity of mainly absorbing the thrust of the north 
and south arches within the central square itself, 
and this was effected by the insertion of an 
inner arch on each of these two sides. These 
inserted arches carry the main weight of the 
dome above, while the original square is still 
recognised by breaks of 3 ft. which, to some 
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degree, are decorative rather than construc- 
tional. The side of the square measures 103 
English feet, the span of the inserted arch is 
74 ft.; and the simultaneous reduction of 
opening and increase of pier secured the north 
and south sub-structure of the dome without 
any extension of abutment beyond the area of 
the central square. It is probable that a 
certain amount of thrust from the north and 
south arches is taken by the apses, for the 
arch-heads of the exedre are at the proper 
height for such service, and their inclination 
on plan is not excessive; but it would be 
difficult to estimate the actual proportion of 
such thrust, and especially after the centuries 
of earthquake which the building has endured. 

Thus 8. Sophia gathers into a single design 
those basilican and radial principles whose 
development I have attempted to follow— 
not, perhaps, with much archeological accuracy, 
but rather by watching the evolution of pro- 
gressive forms. But there is far more in the 
design of 8. Sophia than can be accounted for 
by such a sequence. It may be possible to 
point to the source of all its various parts, and 
yet remain impossible to conceive how they 
were combined with such masterly ag a 
It may be that closer links might have been 
furnished by churches which are now destroyed 
and unknown, but the wonder and delight of the 
Byzantines themselves seem to mark its con- 
ception as perhaps the greatest of those rare 
miracles which trom time to time have crowned 
the finest periods of art. Such miracles can 
only arise from the gradual preparation of 
antecedent ages, the full devotion of a national 
enthusiasm, and the happy chance of a genius 
such as Isodorus who could crystallise the 
saturated aspirations around him in a single 
creative effort. 

It may seem that I have dealt with the ana- 
tomical forms of the brick construction rather 
than its fair garment of marble and mosaic, 
but the one is inseparable from the other. 
There is an intrinsic beauty in the golden splen- 
dour of the mosaics, but they derive a higher 
quality from the curving domes and vaults 
which they adorn—the marble incrustation 
has a delicacy its own, yet only adds a grace to 
the power and grandeur of the walls. Byzan- 
tine building-forms themselves are full of 
inherent beauty, and whether they bear a wealth 
of gleaming colour, or whether left in white 

urity, they are but the fulfilment of the same 
Byzantine art. 





Both Mr. Fulton and Mr. Reynolds showed 
a number of excellent lantern slides. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Messrs. Fulton and Reynolds, said 
that the papers they had had that evening 
were of a nature which one could discuss for 
a long time, and the difficulty was to restrict 
one’s observations to the points at issue. There 
were two records found in Procopius in con- 
nexion with 8. Sophia which were interesting, 
especially as they had had the opportunity of see- 
ing the diagrams of the church. It was related 
that the masons at S. Sophia informed Justinian 
that the church was cracking and likely to 
fall. Justinian was reported to have visited 
the building and to have noticed that the wall 
which was erected as a centring—for centrings 
were sometimes used in Byzantine buildings—to 
support the eastern arch showed signs of cracking 
all the way down before the arch had been 
completed ; Justinian was reported to have said, 
“Complete the arch at once, and then it will 
hold.” Of course, the wall had been cracking 
in consequence of the weight on each side, and 
Justinian was supposed to have known so much 
of the theory of building that he saw that if the 
arch was completed the wall would not be 
crushed. The other anecdote was as to the 
arches over the aisle walls, where the masons 
reported that the columns of the aisles were 
being crushed. To a certain extent that was 
borne out by the fact that a great many of the 
columns of the aisles would seem to have 
sustained some damage and had been repaired by 
iron rings round. Justinian, it was reported, 
said, ‘‘Cut away some of the topof the arch wall, 
underneath the arch, so that the arch may have 
its proper bearing.’’ That was done, and every- 
thing went right. There was no doubt that 
Justinian’s architects were able men, and 
courtiers too, in having given Justinian the 
credit of knowing these things. Mr. Fulton 
had showed the figure of the Chora mosque—the 
mosaic mosque it was called—and said it was 
thought to be the prototype of St. Mark’s. It 
was its prototype as it existed at the end of 





the XIth century. He remembered that 
when he was trying to reconstitute the original 
church of St. Mark’s, he was fortunate in 
coming across a photograph of the church, and 
at once he saw features he wanted to reproduce. 
The five entrances to St. Mark’s were originally 
covered with semi-circular roofs, which stood 
out in front of the main wall of the building. 
Now the spaces had been filled up, and a balcony 
has been constructed over the projecting porches, 
He read a paper before the Association in 1893, 
when he had some large original drawings 
showing the original design of St. Mark’s as it 
had been carried out at the end of the XIth 
century, and the paper was published in the 
Builder. The drawings were prepared, firstly, 
from the most accurate plans ; and secondly 
from a number of drawings which had been 
made by a former member of the Associa- 
tion, he thought, and a travelling student of 
the Royal Academy—Mr. William Scott, who 
was at St. Mark’s at the time they were restoring 
the church. He did not know to what extent 
it would be fair to go back to the early periods to 
which Mr. Reynolds had taken them. There 
was one point which he did not think had been 
sufficiently considered, and that was as to the 
real construction of the Pantheon walls. Mr. 
Reynolds said that the walls rise above the 
springing of the dome, but he had not dealt with 
the fact which was brought to our knowledge 
by M. Chedanne—that the construction of the 
dome of the Pantheon was different from 
that which was usually carried out by the 
Romans. M. Chedanne found that up to the 
level of about the third coffering all the bricks 
were laid in horizontal beds, slightly—very 
slightly—falling outwards. That, of course, 
was an entirely different method of construction 
from the ordinary vaults that we knew of 
in Rome, and, thinking of the subject, he 
(the speaker) remembered that he had seen 
similar specimens in the south of Italy. There 
were buildings at Baise, near Naples, which 
had not, he thought, had the attention paid to 
them by students that they deserved. They 
were called temples, but they were, of course, 
portions of public baths, of great size, almost 
equal to the Pantheon, and apparently built 
in the same way—that was to say, the courses 
were all horizontal and built in stone—small 
stones. One of them, of which half had fallen 
down, afforded an opportunity of seeing the 
construction from top to bottom, and enabled one 
to see another aspect, 7.e., that, seen in section, it 
formed a pointed arch. It had nothing to do 
with the principle of the pointed arch, but it 
was evident that with masonry laid in horizontal 
courses there would be a difficulty experienced 
by the workmen when they got up to a certain 
height, in covering over the top, so they raised 
the upper portion of vault and that gave the 
effect of the pointed arch. It had made him 
think that in constructing the vault of 
the Pantheon with horizontal beds, there 
must have been some other buildings of the 
kind near which had suggested to the builders 
that this was the best means to adopt. The 
Baths of Agrippa were on the south side of the 
Pantheon, and in the plans shown that even- 
ing of that building they saw an immense 
hall like that of the tepidarium of the Baths of 
Caracalla; but he had reason to doubt the 
plan drawn by Palladio, who, because he found 
that all the other baths had a great hall, put 
one in his interpretation. His (the speaker’s) 
ideas were modified when he came across a 
plan in a pamphlet in the Institute Library, 
where a different feature was shown. In the 
middle of the hall, which was supposed to be 
the tepidarium, were the remains of a large 
circular hall, which was more probable, as it 
always seemed to him to be a strange thing 
that in the age of Agrippa they could erect one of 
those immense vaulted halls like the tepidarium. 
As soon as he saw the plan in the Institute 
pamphlet he recognised that the circular build- 
ing was more likely to be the type of the plan 
adopted in Agrippa’s baths. The pamphlet was 
by Count Nispl-landi, and, if the plan was 
correct, this circular building was the famous 
Laconicum which was spoken of as having 
been erected by Agrippa. There were two 
or three others of the same type. There was the 
very well-known one at Pompeii which was 
perhaps not more than 25 ft. in diameter. It 
consisted of a circular hall, and it was covered 
by a conical vault, built of stones in horizontal 
courses, and a circular opening at the top. It 
seemed to him that when the architect of the 
Pantheon was going to erect his great hall 
he may have thought it possible to curve the 
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sides so as to make a great semi-circular vault 
and so he built the vault like that of the 
Laconicum. Mr. Reynolds’s paper required 
more thinking over. There were other halls 
which he (the speaker) knew in which there 
was a type of vaulting recalling some of the 
features to be seen in the Church of SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus. There were two in Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli in which the vaults are formed 
by a series of zones similar to those at St. 
Sergius, and the only difference was that the 
zones were intersected by vertical walls instead 
of descending on to a horizontal plane. There 
was the great hall of Serapis in Hadrian’s villa, 
which was only a semi-circle, with a diameter 
of 80 ft., and with the same construction as 
in the church at Constantinople. Mr. Reynolds’s 
paper was extremely interesting. If he had 
taken up S. Sophia alone there would have been 
quite sufficient material. They were glad to 
welcome Mr. Fulton and Mr. Reynolds back, 
and to find that they had made such good use of 
their time. 

Professor Lethaby seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said he had been greatly interested in the 
papers, and he would be glad to see the drawings 
and photographs more at leisure. 

Mr. R. Weir Schultz said that Mr. Reynolds's 
paper was very interesting, and it was pleasing 
to find that he had approached the study of 
Byzantine architecture from the constructional 
point of view—from the point of view of scienti- 
fic building. That seemed to him to be the 
right way in which the study of all architecture 
should be approached and looked at, and it was 
very hopeful for the future to find that students 
were beginning, as Mr. Reynolds had done, to 
study past architecture from this point of view. 
He thought it was a point which should be put 
very strongly, that it was the real point of view 
from which to study past architecture from. 
One saw the ideas and the difficulties and the 
way things had developed and the way the next 
generations had thought to go one better and 
work out something finer, and one saw where 
they over-reached themselves and where they 
had succeeded so finely. If we tried to do our 
work in the present day in the same way, and 
studied it from the point of view of building 
and the proper use of material, we should get 
some really fine modern architecture. That 
seemed to him to be the only way to get real 
modern architecture. 

Mr. Theodore Fyfe said that he thought they 
were all much indebted to Mr. Fulton and Mr. 
Reynolds. He could endorse everything that 
Mr. Fulton had said about the mosaics in the 
Kachriyeh Dzami at Constantinople. Mr. 
Reynolds had given them a really valuable 
contribution to the study of Byzantine planning. 
It was clear that he had studied his authorities, 
as well as the actual material on the spot. 
S. Sophia was unique, as_ the lecturers 
had said, but interesting approximations to its 
plan existed elsewhere ; in particular the church 
at Koja Kalessi,in Isauria. The great diversity 
observable in the plan forms of this period was 
more apparent than real. In Constantinople 
four such seemingly different churches— 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, §S. Sophia, the 
Holy Apostles, and §. Irene—were all built 
on the same formative principles, as Mr. 
Reynolds had shown. It was curious that 
S. Sophia had remained unique, while 
the other forms had been handed down. S&. 
Irene, for instance, appeared again in §&. 
Antonio at Padua, some Renaissance churches, 
and in our own time in Mr. Bentley’s great 
cathedral ; while the type of the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem had survived as the 
prevailing Latin cross plan of medieval times. 
He wished cordially to support the vote of 
thanks. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting. One of the things which had 
struck him was the symmetrical and _ self- 
contained planning of the buildings illustrated, 
the marvellous arrangements of the squares 
and circles was wonderful, and the treatment 
of the domes showed that the builders of these 
churches were masters of their art. The way 
that Mr. Reynolds had treated the subject 
should be of great help to students. They had 
had excellent papers that evening. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 
and Mr. Fulton having briefly replied, 

Mr. Reynolds said, as to the dome of the 
Pantheon, that it might be argued theoretically 
that there would be no thrust, on account of 
the construction in horizontal courses ; but the 
fact remained that its builders took very clabor- 
ate precautions to abut such a non-existent 
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thrust. ‘The explanation probably lay to some 
extent in the timidity of the builders, but still 
more in the difference between theoretical and 
practical building. Such a dome could only be 
regarded as having no thrust under ideal con- 
ditions, and a disturbance by earthquake or 
settlement, or even by the weakening of age, 
might well produce considerable thrust on 
account of its general form, and the added abut- 
ment was a very practical precaution. In the 
same way, the dome of S. Vitale might be said 
to have been thrustless, considering its construc- 
tion of hollow tubes inserted into one another 
in a continuous ascending spiral; but the 
slightest failure would inevitably set up a 
tendency to spread which was evidently fore- 
geen and provided against. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on February 10, when 
Mr. C. S. Spooner would read a paper on 
“Church Fittings.” 

The meeting then terminated. 

ee 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

SPRING VISITS : 

Soctety’s Hatt AND GAIETY 
RESTAURANT. 

For the first excursion of the current series; 
held on Saturday, the 28th ult., two important 
London buildings were selected, both of which 
contained much that was valuable to a student ; 
but it may here be said that too much was 
attempted in an afternoon, for time prevented 
a thorough study of both subjects for which 
facilities had been granted. 

At the Law Society’s Hall in Chancery- 
lane the members were received by the Secre- 
tary, Mr. E. W. Williamson, and conducted to the 
older parts and then to the more recent additions 
to the premises. The former contain many 
well-proportioned and dignified apartments, in 
some of which the principal effect is obtained 
from a large classic order having scagliola 
columns and pilasters imitating red granite and 
porphyry. Various well-known architects have 
been employed to make additions—notably 
the late Philip Hardwicke and Edward 
Vulliaumy, and their work in the library, 
council room, and hall is of considerable interest. 
But it was to the recently completed wing, 
opened by the King in June, 1904, that 
the attention of the visitors was especially 
directed. Here the architect, Mr. H. Percy 
Adams, explained the difficulties of his work 
and gave much general information. We must 
refer our readers to a full description and exterior 
and interior views of the extension which 
appeared in our pages of April 23, 1904, and 
confine our present remarks to some generalisa- 
tions. The first impression is one of acute 
contrast in the early and the latest work. The 
lifeless tones and general orthodoxy of the 
XIXth. century work gives place to living 
colour and vigorous originality without any 
loss of dignity. The Common Room, the chief 
apartment of the new wing, is a stately 
chamber, cleverly and happily contrived to 
meet the limitations in lighting and the quiet 
comfort of the occupants. The decorative 
power of the combination of Cipollino marble 

ilasters, dark mahogany wall panelling, and 

lla Robbia friezes is very considerable; yet, 
curiously enough, the internal and external 
seales of this part of the building appear to be 
quite at variance. The refreshment-room and 
club smoking-room are tasteful in their oak- 
panelled treatment, but the new main staircase 
lacks importance from the absence of a more 
open and extended view. 

The courtesy of the Society in admitting so 
large a number of strangers was much appre- 
ciated, and the magnificence of the house 
prompted comparisons with the limited 
premises tenanted by the leading body of 
British architects. 

At the new Gaiety Restaurant a good deal of 
heavy stone construction and some delicate 
ornamental plaster decorations were the chief 
points of interest. Mr. Ford, of Messrs. Runtz 
& Ford, the architects of the work, received 
the visitors and kept them informed upon the 
intricacies of the plan. In general the building 
comprises on the ground floor a large central 
entrance leading to the restaurant at the back 
of the site, and on the left is a public 
buffet, while to the right the famous “ Short’s ” 
Wine bar, now standing isolated in a temporary 
rection, is to be housed. 

_The first floor contains a ballroom, private 

ining-rooms, and a suite of Masonic rooms, of 
which the banqueting-hall is “ Byzantine ” 
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vaulted in plaster, the effect of which on 
ordinary taste is unpleasant, whatever may be 
the requirements of the craft. There is a grill- 
room and a large kitchen in the basement, 
and the remainder of this large structure is 


divided into small residential suites suited to | 


the needs of bachelors. 

Much has been said in public about the 
overpowering effect of the height of this build- 
ing, and it is further to be deplored that the 
praiseworthy effort of the London County 
Council to acquire uniformity in the design of 
this vast Strand improvement, as evidenced 
by the competition held some years ago, should 
have proved abortive. These great Portland 
stone fagades, the cornices of which project 
4 ft. 9 in., are, in the main, designed by Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, and it must be said that, 
in the absence of conforming to the lines of the 
adjoining building, the external expression 
has a more truthful reflection of the interior 
than its neighbour possesses. 

Many members were interested to observe that 
our great governing authority is flexible, upon 
its own estate, in the matter of vexatious points 
of construction, and has banished all soil and 
other waste pipes from the fronts. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


Tue usual fortnightly meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held at No. 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, on Monday evening, 
the President (Mr. H. T. Stewart) in the chair. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were confirmed. 

The Late Mr. Blashill. 

The Chairman said that since they last 
met the Institution had lost an esteemed 
member of the Council and a valued colleague 
by the death of Mr. Thomas Blashill. It 
was not his intention or wish to dwell that 
evening upon the merits of their lost friend 
and upon his high qualities—they were known 
to them all. He could not, however, allow 
the opportunity to pass without paying some 
small tribute to the qualities which enabled 
him, without any influential connexions or 
any particular social advantages beyond those 
which were common to all of them, to attain 
to the important and responsible position of 
superintending architect of the L.C.C., and 
also to a seat on the governing body of that 
Institution, as well as a kindred institution. 
Some of them did not, perhaps, on all occasions 
see eye to eye with him on questions of public 
policy, but none of them failed to recognise 
and appreciate the honesty of his purpose 
and- what he might term the spirit of superb 
independence which characterised all Mr. 
Blashill’s words and actions. 

Rural By-laws. 

Mr. Herbert Smith resumed the discussion 
on the papers read by Mr. A. R. Stenning and 
Mr. R. Menzies at the last meeting of the 
Institution, and reported in the Builder of 
January 21. He said that probably all present 
had had some experience of the working of 
local by-laws, and had come to the conclusion 
that some reform was necessary with regard 
to this important question. The by-laws, which, 
taken as a whole, had been of considerable 
benefit, were founded upon the Public Health 
Act of 1875, but in his opinion in country 
districts a great injury to public interests had 
occurred by the mischievous attempt to adopt 
the by-laws of London. Many by-laws were 
so absurd and drastic that they were injurious 
in several directions. First, they prevented 
the building of the necessary number of cottages 
for the proper housing of the rural population ; 
secondly, they were burdensome to the land- 
owners who had _ suffered much _ through 
agricultural depression ; thirdly, they stopped 
speculation, and, in consequence, stagnated 
trade ; and fourthly, they were often productive 
of very ugly buildings, and prevented houses 
being built which would be in harmony with 
rural surroundings. For a number of years he 
had been a district councillor and chairman 
of a parish council, and he did not want to 
criticise too severely the constitution of those 
councils. As, however, Mr. Stenning had 
pointed out, the power of selection had been 
placed almost entirely in the hands of the small 
voters, who were not responsible directly for 
the payment of the rates, and this in many 
cases had resulted in the election of men who, 
although for the most part honest and con- 
scientious, were hardly competent people 
to decide and judge on the magnitude of the 





interests committed t. their charge. It might 
seem a strong assertion, but he did not hesitate 
to say that the greatest enemies to the proper 
housing of the working population in rural 
districts were those who proposed to look 
most after their interests. If the new model 
by-laws of the Local Government Board were 
without exception adopted in rural districts 
a much more satisfactory state of things 
would exist. Rural England would then be 
rural England under one set of by-laws. Now, 
however, it was under by-laws compiled for 
the most part by unqualified persons from 
urban by-laws, which, as had been stated by 
Mr. Vernon, were bewildering in their incon- 
sistency. Not long ago a landowner applied 
to him to purchase for a client a small piece 
of land, on which he was desirous of building 
cottages for workmen. He said that the by- 
laws in the district in which his estate was 
situated were so drastic and unreasonable that 
it was impossible for him to build in his own 
district. An instance of extraordinary incon- 
sistency with regard to building by-laws was 
told him a short time ago. A labourer lived 
in a cottage which was condemned by the local 
authority, and that labourer was allowed to 
build a small corrugated iron building on an 
allotment, which was in every way inferior 
to the condemned building, and live in it. He 
could not vouch for the truth of that story, 
but if true it would take some beating. In 
densely - populated urban districts it was 
undoubtedly right to have a fireproof wall 
continuing through the roof, but there could 
be no necessity for such a thing between a 
pair of labourers’ cottages, which might be far 
away from any other building. In his opinion 
far too much was made of the danger of fire. 
As a matter of fact, the sill of the bedroom 
window of a cottage was seldom more than 
12 ft. from the ground, and persons could easily 
drop from that on to the ground. But in 
addition the word “ fireproof”, was quite a 
misnomer, because in numerous cases struc- 
tural timbers were allowed to run through 
the walls. The walls were a source of expense ; 
it was serious in the case of a plain square built 
cottage, and much worse if the cottages for 
convenience or picturesqueness were built 
in other forms and shapes. He felt also that 
the by-laws had a tendency to destroy the 
beauty of rural England, for very many ugly 
buildings had their origin under them. One of 
the most picturesque style of cottages, all 
people would agree, was the half-timbered 
cottage; but that, he was told, was absolutely 
prohibited by some building by-laws. Then, 
again, in many country districts they 
were required to deposit copies of drawings 
with the district surveyor, although the 
deposit of plans had never been the prac- 
tice in London. These drawings were ex- 
pensive to the builder and owner, and served 
no useful purpose, and it was hardly fair on 
the ordinary practising surveyor that thee 
plans should be in the keeping and at the 
service of the district surveyors, many of whom 
took private practice. He was inclined to 
think that district surveyors and inspectors of 
nuisances should be whole-time men. He 
agreed with what had been said on the subject 
of roads. Could anything be more ~:xreason- 
able than that a road should be 36 ft. or 40 ft. 
wide which was a continuation of a road half 
that width or where the road led into an old 
road of far smaller proportions? As regarded 
sanitary matters, no doubt great benefit had 
been derived, but there was now a tendency 
to exaggerate the requirements of many districts. 
He had lately had a case in point. He had just 
completed a new road down which ran a sewer 
from 11 to 14 ft. in depth. The plots in the 
road were not more than 18 to 20 ft., and 
were for small houses, and yet the distr‘ct 
council insisted on having eyes put into the 
sewer for every plot. He would do the district 
surveyor the justice to say that he did not 
approve of the order, but the council insisted, 
and he had been obliged to make the sewer, as it 
was part of a scheme with another landowner in 
which the district council were themselves 
taking part. When the new model by-laws 
of the Local Government Board came out 
there was great rejoicing, but the period of 
rejoicing was small. It was soon found that 
the new model by-laws were simply for the 
guidance of those authorities who had not 
framed by-laws, and that they were not 
intended to supersede the by-laws which 
were already in existence. No doubt if 
there was an appeal tribunal against the 
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unreasonable demands of local authorities it 
might have a tendency to keep these authorities 
in check. A tribunal limited to important points 
might be constituted in the manner which 
had been suggested in the papers, and this, 
combined with a uniform set of reasonable 
by-laws to be adopted throughout rural England, 
would be conducive of much good, and would 
be of great benefit to the rural working classes. 
He did not know whether he would be in order 
in moving a resolution, but if so he would like 
to move ; “That the Council take some action 
either alone or in co-operation with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for pressing upon 
the Local Government Board the importance of 
such revision of the local by-laws as would 
remedy some of the evils and hardships so 
frequently complained of, especially in rural 
districts, as tending to discourage the efforts of 
landowners and others to improve cottage 
accommodation on their property.” 

The Chairman said it would not be in order to 
m>ve that as a resolution. 

Mr. Smith said he would put it as a suggestion 
to the Council coming from a private individual. 
It was a matter of real importance to the country 
that the by-laws should be made uniform. 

Mr. MacMorran, K.C., said he dealt rather 
with the construction of the building by-laws, 
and he found himself largely in agreement with 
the statements made in the papers. The idea 
of by-laws as he understood by-laws was this— 
it was a form of legislation relegated to the local 
authorities, who were entrusted with certain 
powers in respect of matters which were peculiar 
to their locality. In so far as matters related to 
a community generally there should be one code 
and one legislation for the whole. He did not 
mean to say there should be one code equally 
for urban and rural districts, but there were 
certain matters on which they all agreed which 
should pass into legislation, leaving by-laws 
to deal with matters of local peculiarity and 
interest. It seemed to him that they had out- 
grown the need of by-laws for all purposes con- 
nected with new streets and buildings, and the 
time had come when they should have a building 
Act capable of being understood by everybody, 
with perhaps power to the local authority to 
have this varied by by-laws where the neces- 
sities of the locality required it. That would 
give a certain elasticity and at the same time 
it would afford a general certainty, which, of all 
things, was important in matters of this kind. 
The by-laws did not date from 1875, but they 
were made under the Public Health Act of 1848, 
when they knew little about these things, and 
the time had come when a general consideration 
of the whole subject was urgently required. 
As things stood now, by-laws were supposed to 
be made for urban districts, and he agreed that 
a mistake had been made hitherto in granting 
the rural districts the same by-laws that up to 
this time had been in force in urban districts. 
Still, the rural councils could not get these powers 
without the consent of the Local Government 
Board, and it had to be remembered that some 
of these rural districts were only rural so-called. 
Take Croydon, for instance, where in the rural 
district there was a population of more than 
30,000 people, and where the by-laws required 
to be equal to those of urban districts. The 
fault he found with the model by-laws as they 
stood was that they had made no progress for 
years. Faults and flaws had been found in them, 
but no attempt had been made to put them 
right, and once a by-law was made there was 
no means of altering it except on the initiative 
of the local authority itself. Mr. Stenning had 
pointed out that there was no definition of a 
new building, and surely that was a matter 
which required to be put right. Then the by- 
laws said every person must make a new road 
36 or 40 ft. wide, but if a landowner built 
fronting on an old country lane he could build 
right up to the road. Then, again, if a man 
made a new street he was required to provide at 
one end of it an entrance equal to the width 
prescribed for the new street. That was 
a very ambiguous by-law, and its meaning 
had been left in great doubt by the legal 
decisions. He believed it meant the width of 
the street where it opened on to another road, 
but others said the entrance was the means by 
which they got into the street, and if that was 
so it would be impossible to make a new street 
opening into a street of less width unless they 
widened the street into which it opened. He 
felt that the whole of the by-laws from beginning 
to end required revision by professional experts 
who knew where the shoe pinched, and that 

there should be something in the nature of a 





building code which could easily be agreed upon 
by a committee of the Institution, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and the Engineers. 
The Local Government Board had always set 
its face against allowing a local authority to 
dispense with its own by-laws, and this had led 
to great hardship; but still they could recog- 
nise that to give the local authorities dispensing 
powers might lead to abuses which it was desir- 
able to avoid. There was a simple remedy, 
however, for that, which was to have, as Mr. 
Stenning suggested, a tribunal following on the 
lines of the London Tribunal, whose decisions 
they all respected. They might easily have 
half a dozen such tribunals for different parts 
of the country, and the decisions of the local 
authorities might be reviewed by these impartial 
and responsible tribunals. 

Mr. Eve said that the only flaw in Mr. Mac- 
Morran’s suggestion was as to appeal. Of course, 
if the local authority did not exercise its power 
in favour of the applicant the applicant would 
appeal, but who was to appeal if the local 
authority favoured a particular applicant ? 
Although he agreed that some revision of the 
by-laws was necessary he hoped they would not 
go to the other extreme and make them too 
lenient. For instance, there seemed a tendency 
to narrow the width of streets, and to that 
he was entirely opposed, for they knew now the 
enormous cost of widening narrow streets. He 
hoped, therefore, if there was to be a change 
from the 36 ft. street it would be in the direction 
of increasing the width rather than decreasing 
it. Mr. Stenning had referred to the difficulty 
of knowing what was meant now by the width 
of streets, but it seemed to him that the Act 
was quite clear. The reason why it was stated 
that footpaths should be on both sides of the 
street was to prevent some cantankerous man 
putting both footpaths on one side. He had 
had to deposit plans in rural districts, but it 
was somewhat different to London, where the 
district surveyor was always accessible. As to 
the suggestion of the local surveyor making use 
ef the plans, he could do that by observation 
of the buildings if he liked. He certainly 
thought there should be some definition of a 
new building. He was a strong advocate for the 
omission of the party wall through the roof, 
and he felt that they were too much afraid of 
fire. To talk of fire being dangerous in houses 
of two floors appeared to him to be absurd, 
and party walls through the roof added materi- 
ally to the expense, and also added to the chance 
of water coming through the roof. In addition 
their omission certainly added to the appearance 
of a row of cottages. Where old roads were 
brought in for building purposes there should 
be some requirement for them to be widened. 

Mr. H. J. Elwes said that this discussion had 
been brought about by the action of Sir W. Grant- 
ham. His experience of rural councillors had not 
been so bad, and they did not make objection 
to any reasonable infringements of the by-laws. 
Some time ago he had the misfortune to own 
some cottages in a cathedral town in the south 
of England. People had lived in those cottages 
for generations and brought up large and healthy 
families in them. A new man came on to the 
council and began to attack the landlords. 
He told the council that if he was expected to 
put those cottages into what was called modern 
repair he should burn them down. The council 
took no action. He had had experience of 
living in wooden houses, but architects and 
builders seemed to ignore the fact that wooden 
houses, which were healthier than many of 
the brick-built houses, could be built, and that 
if built in the right way they were durable. 
He had lived in an oak-built house in Massa- 
chusetts which was built in 1704, and had never 
had a coat of paint on it, and it was sound and 
weather-tight to this day; while in Switzer- 
land he lived in a house built of larch logs 
more than 400 years old. It appeared to him 
that building by-laws were not necessary at all 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, although 
there might be some power given to local 
councils to condemn houses which were obviously 
insanitary. If they could give the utmost 
liberty to landlords consistent with decent 
sanitation it would encourage them to build 
modern houses, and it would encourage builders 
to use English timber, which they did not do 
at present. He had offered a prize for the best 
plan and specification of a cottage to be exhi- 
bited at the Garden City Show in August, 
and would be pleased to give his ideas, which 
were based on experience in Japan, America, 
and many parts of Europe, where he had lived 
in wooden houses, and would like to do again. 
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Mr. Done said that no doubt in rural districts 
which were in reality urban districts there 
were considerations which applied which did not 
enter into his own professional practice, and 
which scarcely touched the question of rura] 
housing. The number of such places was com. 
paratively small, but outside of them was an 
enormous part of the country which was regu. 
lated by by-laws of the most drastic character, 
and where many things were provided for 
which could not possibly happen. Speaking of 
purely rural districts, the question of road. 
making did not apply. They never made 
any roads, and probably never would, and by. 
laws as to road-making never entered into the 
practice of a purely rural land agent. They 
had got into a muddle on this question, and 
it was difficult to say who was responsible. 
It was quite true that those composing rural 
councils were not as a rule qualified to make 
by-laws, but he knew a case where the local 
authority, feeling themselves unqualified to 
frame by-laws, asked the land agent of a well- 
known nobleman in the neighbourhood to 
draw them up, and that gentleman framed the 
most extraordinary set of by-laws he ever saw. 
He had a case where he was building a pair of 
cottages, and he gave 18 ft. by 10 ft. for 
the bedroom, and he was told that it would 
not meet the requirements of the by-laws 
unless the rooms were reduced to 14 ft. by 
10 ft. In the end the local authority winked 
at it, and he built the cottages. He had read 
in several responsible journals which were com- 
menting on the case of Sir William Grantham 
that the whole trouble arose through landlords 
trying to get out of their responsibilities. 
It was not, however, a landlords’ question. 
They,did not build these cottages for fun but for 
profit, and if they could not build them on 
reasonable lines it was perfectly clear that 
they would not build them at all, and the 
unfortunate people who wanted houses would 
suffer. He did not think, however, that it was 
the poor people themselves who wanted these 
drastic requirements, and so far as he was 
concerned he would be perfectly willing to 
leave it to the workpeople themselves. Agri- 
culture was a business in which the margin of 
profit was small, and it was, above all, a business 
of temporary expedients, and if they were tied 
down with regard to their buildings in the way 
many of them were they were being placed 
in an impossible position as compared with their 
competitors on the other side of the water. He 
knew a case where he supplied a farmer 
Middlesex with fencing materials, and, on 
visiting that man afterwards, he found he had 
built an addition to two cottages, giving him 
two extra bedrooms, which were used when the 
harvesting season was on. That man had 
actually used the fencing rails for joists. He 
told him it would not do to dance in the rooms, 
and the farmer said, ‘‘ We do not want to, 
and that was the whole question. He endorsed 
Mr. MacMorran’s idea of an appeal tribunal, 
but he felt that if district surveyors were allowed 
a dispensing power their position would be 
intolerable. He believed that a code such as 
advocated by Mr. MacMorran would largely 
get rid of their difficulties, but what he did 
place great value upon was the setting up of 
some tribunal of appeal which would give 4 
decision which would carry weight and satisfy 
sensible men. : 

Mr. Reed (Building By-laws Reform Associa 
tion) remarked that if they were to have 4 
remedy for the present state of affairs it must 
be by legislation. There were 1,100 odd urban 
councils and 666 rural councils, and in ten years 
the Local Government Board took credit for 
having passed over 1,200 sets of by-laws. 
If they had a perfect code to-morrow how were 
they going to get it put into practice ? If they 
were to wait until the whole of these districts 
adopted new by-laws they would have to wait 
for many years. He considered that a short 
Bill containing a few provisions amending the 
Public Health Acts would do what was requirecs 

Mr. Williams said he was associated with 
the National Workmen’s Housing Association, 
which was composed of men who want 
decent, commodious houses. This agitation 
had gone on for some months, and really resolved 
itself around the question of good houses for 
workmen. Without desiring to impute anything, 
he was forced to ask whether the agitation was 
quite sincere. By-laws had been adopted ™ 
about half the rural districts in England, and 
if the agitation was sincere why was tliere not 
a revival of house-building in those districts 
where there were no by-laws ? He went about 
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Hampshire and found villages where the cottages 
were allowed to fall into disrepair, and where 
no new cottages were built, and the inhabitants 
had to go away to the towns. As an architect 
he found no difficulty with by-laws because 
he hoped everyone in the profession was above 
by-laws. It was said that the by-laws pre- 
vented the building of good houses, but he 
joined issue there. It was impossible to prevent 
the building of good houses, because they knew 
that many bad houses were built. What was 
the reason for all the trouble ? It was to be 
found in the remarks which fell from Sir W. 
funton before Mr. Long. Sir W. Gunton, 
like Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, desired to build cottages 
without interference from the district councils. 
He did not say that Sir W. Gunton would build 
an unhealthy house, but if he was allowed to 
build without interference the result would be 
that others would come along who would build 
unhealthy houses. The trouble Mr. Stenning 
had was not so much with the by-laws as with 
those who administered them. On this question 
of representation, however, if builders were 
not to be on local authorities then neither 
architects nor surveyors should be members. 
He was astonished that Mr. Stenning should 
suggest narrow roads, and, so far as the deposit 
of plans was concerned, it was a small matter. 
He hoped that whatever was done in the way 
of amending the by-laws it would result in 
good houses only being built. 

Mr. W. Woodward said he would like to 
assure Mr. Williams that they in that room 
were perfectly sincere in trying to amend the 
by-laws in a manner which would result in 
benetit to the working classes. There was no 
desire to have any jerry building or unhealthy 
dwellings, but they desired to erect the cheapest 
possible dwellings for the benefit of the men 
whom Mr. Williams represented. 

Mr. Williams said he did not suggest that 
the Institution was not sincere, but the agitation 
outside. 

Mr. Hudson suggested that, as many others 
would like to speak, and the hour was late, they 
should be invited to send their views in writing 
to the secretary for publication. 

The Chairman said if there was a desire on the 
part of many members present to speak on the 
subject, the discussion could be adjourned. 

Mr. Woodward moved, and Mr. Hudson 
seconded, the adjournment of the discussion 
till the next meeting, and this was agreed to. 


cep rreseene 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


On Wednesday evening, at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, W., before the members of the Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Provident 
Institution, Mr. H. K. G. Bamber (managing 
director of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, 1900, Ltd.) read a paper entitled 
‘Some Notes on the Modern Manufacture of 
Portland Cement and Practical Testing 
Thereof.” Mr. John Beer presided. 

_Mr. Bamber, after referring to the well-known 
history of the invention of Portland cement, 
said that the old process of mixing together 
chalk and clay in definite proportions was 
a difficult matter when it was remembered 
that it was only in recent years the assistance 
of the trained chemist had been utilised to 
check the composition in the early stages of 
manufacture. For many years the consumer 
knowing little or nothing of the material he 
Was using, was entirely in the hands of the 
manufacturer as to the description of cement 
supplied, and, no doubt, this monopoly with 
the manufacturers of what knowledge there 
was on the subject was the cause of this great 
industry remaining for so many years unen- 


lightened and following the initiatory unscien- 
ufic practices of its infancy. The development 


of research and the carrying out of properly- 
organised investigations into the manufacture 
and properties of Portland cement, more 
especially in Germany and America, compelled 
the English manufacturer, who had _ been 
somewhat tardy in this direction, to set about 
putting his works in order and remodelling 
them on scientific lines. The extension of 
knowledge of the subject soon resulted in 
other calcareous and silicious materials being 
experimented with for the manufacture of 
cement, and in many cases materials other 
than chalk and clay had been found suitable 
under proper methods of manufacture for the 
Purpose, with the result that works had sprung 
il im Various parts of the country, but in no 
ase were the materials so eminently adapted 


for the manufactureFof the¥bestY quality of 
Portland cement as the chalk and clay found 
in the cradle of the industry on the Thames 
and Medway. Another result of the more 
general knowledge of the subject was the 
framing by the consumer, or rather by his 
architect or engineer, of many and various 
specifications, whereby his intention was to 
insure the provision for himself of a cemént 
having certain qualities and peculiarities 
which conformed to his own ideas on the 
subject. It could readily be imagined how 
the difficulties of the manufacturer had in 
this way been increased; but, fortunately, the 
matter was now having the attention of the 
Cement Section of the Engineering Standards 
Committee, and it was hoped that, as the results 
of their deliberations, a standard specification 
of the quality of cement, together with details 
as to the methods to be employed for testing 
the same, would be shortly compiled and 
published, to the mutual advantage of the 
consumer and the manufacturer. Mr. Bamber 
proceeded to describe the various processes 
of the more modern manufacture adopted 
at the works of his company, and illustrated 
his remarks with a series of cinematograph 
pictures and lantern slides which represented 
the actual working at the Associated Portland 
Cement Company’s works. To get the materials 
mixed in exactly the proper proportions there 
is a most careful and continuous system of 
sampling and analysis, the chemists taking 
samples every fifteen minutes. The next 
important step was to see that the materials 
were thoroughly amalgamated, and in modern 
cement plants so perfectly is this part of the 
operation carried out that at least 96 per 
cent. of the chalk and clay delivered to the 
mixing and grinding mills is capable of passing 
through a sieve having 32,400 holes per square 
inch before it is delivered by the mill for con- 
veyance to the storage mixers. The second 
part of the process was the calcination, 
generally carried out by the rotary kiln, 
and the third process was the reduction 
to powder of the cement clinker, which 
“was obtained by means of several classes 
of machinery all of a heavy and powerful kind, 
necessitated by the extreme hardness and 
refractory character of the material to be 
pulverised. Proceeding to the question of 
testing, Mr. Bamford gave the following 
analysis showing the chemical composition 
typical of the bulk of cements in use :—Silica, 
22:00; insoluble residue, ‘75; alumina, 7-60; 
ferric oxide, 61°90; magnesia, 1:25; sulphuric 
anhydride, 1:50; carbonic anhydride, -25; 
water, ‘75; potash, soda, and loss, -45; total, 
100:00. It was customary with a high class of 
Portland cement to grind to very great fineness, 
but in making a test care must be taken to see 
that the sieve used was made of correct standard 
wire. The test of specific gravity had super- 
seded the “‘ weight per bushel ” and was a much 
more reliable test. It was not affected by the 
fineness of grinding, which destroyed entirely 
the weight per bushel test. This test was 
applied as a measure of the calcination to which 
the cement had been subjected, as should there 
be any considerable proportion of under-burnt 
or lightly combined clinker present in the 
cement, which would be likely to cause un- 
soundness, the specific gravity would fall below 
3-125, which was taken approximately as the 
standard for well-burnt cement. The cement 
supplied by a manufacturer to a required 
setting time might vary considerably in its 
setting characteristics in accordance with the 
amount of aération to which the sample was 
subjected, and this unavoidable variation, due 
to atmospheric causes, was a fruitful source of 
trade disputes. The cement should as far as 
possible be tested as received. The method of 
testing the setting time most in favour was that 
of the use of a weighted needle having a point 
1-16th in. square and weighing in all 2} 1bs. In 
gauging the pat for this test sufficient water 
should be used to produce a plastic mass, but 
care must be taken not to use an excess of water. 
Much had been written about the tensile 
strength, and in the hands of the expert there 
was little difficulty in conducting this test, but 
in the hands of the novice the reputation of the 
manufactured article was everlastingly tremb- 
ling in the balance. He emphasised the 
necessity of seeing that the apparatus and tools 
are clean and suitable, and that the moulds for 
making the briquettes should be clean and 
thoroughly free from excess of lubrication ; neat 





cement should be taken in weighed quantities ; 





the water, thoroughly clean, always measured ; 
and the briquettes always made singly. For 
sand tests none but the standard Leighton 
Buzzard testing sand should be used. The test 
for soundness was perhaps of more importance 
than any other test to which cement was sub- 
jected, and the tests consisted chiefly of exposing 
a set cement to various high temperatures in 
water in order to hasten the ultimate results 
likely to be obtained under various climatic 
conditions. Many tests of a more or less 
stringent character had been introduced, the 
most severe being the boiling test. There are 
various methods of carrying out this test, but 
the most rational and severe is that known as the 
Le Chatelier method. It was the most stringent 
test for soundness in use, and had an advantage 
over all other tests, which only recorded expam- 
sion without any means of measuring the 
amount of same. It erred, however, on the side 
of severity, as thousands of tons of cement 
manufactured in the past—which had resulted 
in splendid work—and much cement that might 
be manufactured in the future, which might also 
do good work, would fail to pass this most 
stringent test. Cement, however, that would 
pass this test would pass any other of the many 
hot tests known to the trade, and must of 
necessity be of a high-class character, thoroughly 
well manufactured, and such that would give 
satisfaction under any normal conditions. It 
was cement of such description that it was the 
aim of the British manufacturer to produce. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday, in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. J. Williams 
Benn, M.P., Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed that the 
following loans be granted :—Camberwell 
Borough Council 11,5400. for erection of lodging- 
houses; Deptford Borough Council 5,000@. 
for property for housing purposes ; Hammer- 
smith . Borough Council 18,482/. for electric 
lighting purposes; and Southwark Guardians 
4,500/. for sanitary work at Champion Hill 
Infirmary. Sanction was also given to the 
following loans:—Hackney Borough Council 
2,160/. for electric light purposes, etc. ; Hamp- 
stead Borough Council 5,075/. for paving 
stoneyard; St. Pancras Borough Council 
20,0002. for purchase of property under Part IT. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890. 

Drains of Non-Provided Schools.—The Educa- 
tion Committee reported that the Council, on 
December 13, 1904, sanctioned an expenditure 
of 850/. in connexion with the investigation 
of the condition of the drains in the non- 
provided schools, and the Committee now 
reported that, in pursuance of this resolution, 
active steps are being taken to proceed with the 
work. A letter (January 12, 1905) had 
also been received from the Rochester Diocesan 
Board of Education as follows :— 


“TI yesterday saw Mr. Bailey, the architect of your 
Education department, and desire to repeat in writing 
the representations which I then made to him orally with 
reference to the examination of the voluntary schools 
in the London area, now proceeding. Your Council is 
probably aware that the borough councils claim that 
they (acting through the medical officers of health) 
have primarily the sole right to test drains within their 
respective areas. While I would assure your Council 
that the managers of the Voluntary schools of South 
London desire that the sanitary arrangements of their 
schools should not be only perfect, but beyond suspicion, 
I desire to point out that those managers must be assured 
that they are obeying the right authority before they 
can be expected to spend money on altering or recon- 
structing their drains. As the matter stands, the 
medical officer of health claims that he has sole primary 
jurisdiction in this matter and that his certificate of 
soundness is a complete protection. May I be informed 
whether the proceedings being taken by your officers 
are intended to be under the Education Act, 1902, or 
the Public Health Acts? The question is important. 
We have counsel’s opinion that the power to ‘ inspect’ 
the school given to the local education authority by the 
Education Act, 1902, does not justify any physical 
interference with the drains. On the other hand, the 
Public Health Acts in London require that twenty-four 
hours’ notice of th> proposed examination should be 
given. It is contended by the managers of some schools 
that the action of the officers of the Council in opening 
drains without notice and without the authority of the 
medical officer of health, is distinctly ultra vires, and that 
they will be entitled to recover for any damage caused 
thereby. It seems difficult to dispute this contention, 
especially where the managers are further protected 
by the certificate of the medical officer of health that the 
drains are sound. Apart from the legal aspects of the 

uestion, I am instructed to suggest to your Council 
that where so important a matter as the drainage of 
a school is concerned, notice given to the persons con- 
cerned before any examination is made would tend to 
the smooth working of the Act.” 
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The Committee reported that they had 
arranged that due notice shall be given to 
managers of the date when the Council’s officers 
propose to visit non-provided schools to inspect 
the drains, and they recommended :— 


“That the Secretary of the National Society, the 
managers of the under-mentioned non-provided schools, 
and the Secretary of the Rochester Diocesan Board of 
Education be informed that the drains of all non-pro- 
vided schools are being inspected by the Council's 
inspectors in pursuance of the resolution of December 13, 
1904, and that this work forms part of the general 
survey ; and that arrangements have been made whereby 
due notice shall be given to the managers of the date 
when the Council’s officers propose to visit the schools 
to inspect the drains.” 


Mr. Whitaker Thompson moved that the 
following words be inserted in the recom- 
mendation, 7.e., that in cases in which the 
managers can show that their schools have 
been inspected and drains tested by the local 
sanitary authority during the last twelve 
months, the Council will be satisfied if the 
requirements therein made have been complied 
with. 

Mr. Hunt seconded, but’'on a division the 
amendment was lost, and the Committee’s 
recommendation was agreed to. 

Holborn to Strand—Gaiety Theatre Company.— 
The Improvements Committee brought up the 
following report :— 


“Tt is provided in an agreement between the Council 
and the Gaiety Theatre Company, dated May 6, 1901, 
——— to the agreement dated June 23, 1899, 
referred to in the Council’s Improvements Acts of 1899, 
that the company shall build upon the site therein 
referred to a new theatre according to plans, elevations, 
etc., to be approved by the Council, and further, that 
if the Council shall require such elevations or any of 
them to be of a different and more elaborate or more 
costly character, design, or materials, the company shall 
comply with the Council’s requirements on condition 
that the increased cost, if any, thereby entailed shall be 
paid by the Council. We have now to report that Mr. 
A. T. Franklin, of the firm of Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, 
quantity surveyors, the arbitrator to whom the matter 
was referred, has awarded that the requirements of the 
Council did properly entail on the company increased 
costs, and that the amount of such increased cost is 
17,2171. This amount, together with the costs (716l. 7s.) 
of the arbitrator in making his award, is, in accordance 
with the agreement, payable by the Council, and we 
have therefore forwarded the accounts to the Finance 
Committee with a view to payment being made. We 
may add that the company’s claim amounted to 28,0001.” 

Mr. Hunt said the figure was an appalling one, 
as it was only for the embellishment of the 
building, so, as it was said, to make it worthy 
of the site. As regards the architectural 
features of the theatre, he did not wish to 
indulge in any comments, beyond saying that 
he did not regard it as a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever, and if nearly 18,0001. had been 
expended on architectural improvements, he 
failed to discover the point where it could be 
shown on the building. 

Mr. Davies, the Chairman of the Committee, 
in reply, said the point was that this was not 
letting land to the Gaiety people whereon to 
build a theatre, but it was the purchasing of 
the company’s interest in the old theatre and the 
land on which it stood, and re-instating them 
in a new site. There was a feeling both inside 
and outside the Council that the class of pro- 
perty to be erected on this site should be 
worthy of London. The Council was not in a 

ition to compel these people to put up a 

uilding that would be a credit to London, 

but they had succeeded in doing so by the means 
reported on by the Committee. 

The subject then dropped. 

Water Supply to Tenement Houses.—The 
Public Health Committee brought up a report 
dealing with the water supply to tenement 
houses, as follows :— 

“On May 10, 1904, we brought to the notice of the 
Council the report by the medical officer of health as to 
the result of an inquiry by Dr. Young respecting the 
sanitary accommodation in houses originally built for 
one family, but now let in separate tenements to several 
families. One of the important facts disclosed in that 
report was the inadequacy of the arrangements for the 
supply of water to the tenants of the upper floors in such 
houses : there being in many, if not most, of such houses 
but a single tap, and that in the basement or on the 
ground floor. The supply of water to inhabited houses 
is regulated by the provision of sections 2 and 48 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891. Section 2 provides 
that, where there is a constant supply of water, absence 
from premises of water fittings shall be a nuisance liable 
to be dealt with summarily under the Act, and section 
48 (1) provides that ‘an occupied house without a 
proper and sufficient supply of water shall be a nuisance 
liable to be dealt with summarily under this Act, and 
if it is a dwelling-house, shall be deemed unfit for human 
habitation.’ We were doubtful whether these pro- 
visions were sufficient to enable sanitary authorities 
to require a supply of water to the tenants of each floor 
in tenement houses, and on June 14, 1904, the Council 
decided to promote legislation on the subject, but its 
resolution was subsequently rescinded on December 6, 
1904, as the Parliamentary Committee reported that 
they were advised that it was by no means clear that 
the preseat law was insufficient to meet the case, and as 
we were endeavouring to get the matter tested at the 





instance of one of the metropolitan borough councils. 
We are now glad to report that on December 16, 1904, 
as the result of proceedings by the Woolwich Metro- 
politan Borough Council respecting the water supply 
of a tenement house, No. 1, High-street, Woolwich, the 
magistrate decided that the supply of water from a tap 
in the yard was not a proper and sufficient supply within 
the meaning of section 48 of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, and he made an order to abate the nuisance, 
and ordered the defendant to pay 5/. 5s. costs. 

Dr. Hamer, the Council’s assistant medical officer of 
health, gave evidence supporting that given by the 
medical officer of the borough council, and the following 
extracts from the proof of Dr. Hamer’s evidence show 
the conditions which he found on visiting the premises 
in question on December 13, 1904— 

‘The house is a three-story house; a single man 
occupies the ground floor rooms. A woman and her 
child occupy the first floor front room ; the first floor 
back is separately let. In the top floor front there are 
@ man and wife and two children (one of the children is, 
however, not always at home), and in the top floor 
back there is a single man. The only appliance for 
supplying water for domestic use to the occupiers of 
these five sets of tenements is that situated in the 
back yard of the house. All water for cooking, 
drinking, personal ablution, washing clothes, and 
scrubbing floors has to be fetched from the yard; 
there is no wash-house, and the copper in the yard is 
in a dilapidated condition. 

The tenants of the top floor store water in a pail, 
which is kept on the landing at the top of the staircase ; 
this staircase is very dark and the pail is uncovered, 
and water stored in this manner is liable to become 
polluted. 

The conditions as regards cleanliness of the rooms 
and staircase are unsatisfactory, and this is not 
surprising, having in view the need of carrying water 
from the yard all the way upstairs.’ 

The case is an important one, and we think that the 
attention of all the metropolitan borough councils should 
be called to it. We therefore recommend that a letter 
be addressed to the metropolitan borough councils 
calling their attention to the decision of the magistrate 
at the Woolwich police-court on December 16, 1904, to 
the effect that the supply of water from a tap in the yard 
is not a proper and sufficient supply within the meaning 
of section 48 of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
and expressing the Council’s hope that they will take 
all possible steps to secure the provision of a proper and 
sufficient supply of water for the tenants of every floor 
of a tenement house.” 

The recommendation was agreed to without 
discussion, 

By-laws Under Section 39 (1) of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891.—The same Com- 
mittee reported that the Local Government 
Board has confirmed the amended by-laws 
made by the Council on November 8, 1904, 
under section 39 (1) of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, with respect to water- 
closets, earth-closets, privies, and receptacles 
for dung. These by-laws include a require- 
ment as to the number of water-closets which 
must be provided in proportion to the number 
of inmates of houses let in lodgings or occupied 
by members of more than one family, and, 
having regard to the decision of the High 
Court (King’s Bench Division) on December 9, 
1903, in the case of Nokes & Nokes v. The 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors of the Metro- 
politan Borough of Islington, a proviso has 
been added to the effect that proceedings shall 
not be taken in respect of failure to provide 
and maintain the required number of water- 
closets unless and until the owner of the lodging- 
house has been served with a notice in writing 
by the sanitary authority and has not com- 
plied with the by-laws in question within the 
time specified in the notice. 

The Council adjourned soon after seven o’clock, 
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Fifty Dears Ago. 


INCREASED Faci.ities at LONDON BripGE.— 
A correspondent, Mr. M. T. O’Keeffe, C.E., 
suggests the formation of a superway for foot 
passengers across London Bridge, based on two 
rows of columns, 15 ft. high and 30 ft. apart, and 
so distributed as to divide the slow from the 
quick traffic below, while also supporting the 
transverse and longitudinal girders on which the 
superway would be laid, and which could be 
ascended to by some thirty easy steps. The 
railway foot traffic, he further suggests, might 
be provided with a continued superway, leading 
into or out of the railway terminus. The same 
suggestion might apply to Waterloo Bridge. 
So far from being unsightly, our correspondent 
remarks that it might be made, in the opinion of 
many, ornamental (as a Rialto), rather than 
otherwise.—The Builder, February 3, 1855. 


OO 


APPOINTMENT OF SaniTaRY OFFICERS.—The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of Miss M. M. Pole as an addi- 
tional sanitary inspector in the City of 
London, and has also sanctioned the re- 
appointment of the undermentioned sanitary 
inspectors in the City of Westminster :—Miss 
C. W. Byrne, and Mr. A. L. Ware. 
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SZllustrations. 


WEST FRONT, BEVERLEY MINSTER, 


HE illustration of the west front 
of this well-known church js 
from another of the fine drawings 
made by Mr. J. B. Fulton in the 

course of his sketching tour as holder of the 

Royal Academy Studentship in Architecture. 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOLS, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

WE give this week a reproduction of the 
perspective view of Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s 
design for the proposed new University College 
School at Hampstead, which received the first 
premium in the recent competition, and is, 
we presume, to be carried out. 

We gave the plans, elevations, and sections, 
and the architect’s description, in our last 


issue. 





SECTION OF S. IRENE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tuts section of S. Irene, Constantinople, 
is given as an illustration to our leading article 
of this week, in which reference is made to 
it. It is also referred to in the discussion 
on the papers read at the Architectural 
Association, and reported in another column. 





METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 
OFFICES: PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 

Ovr illustration shows the entrance to 
these offices. The main entrance-hall is at the 
corner of the Embankment and Carmelite- 
street, the entrance-door being flanked by 
two circular turrets, which in the hall form 
bay windows. ; 

Immediately through the hall is a marble 
staircase with a centre flight of steps branching 
right and left to the first floor, one side leading 
to the large board-room, the other to the 
committee-rooms. 

The approach from the pavement to the 
entrance is through a pair of wrought-iron gates 
forming part of the general enclosure of the 
site. 

The iron work was made by Messrs. Avery, 
Downey & Co., from designs and full sizes 
prepared by the architect, Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
The stone carving shown on the building was 
done by Mr. H. C. Fehr. 





GATES, WORSLEY HALL. 

THESE gates have recently been erected at 
the new entrance to Worsley Hall, near Man- 
chester, for the Earl of Ellesmere. They 
have been entirely executed from my design 
by Messrs. George Wragge, of Salford, Man- 
chester, who also made the gearing by which 
they are opened from the lodge. 

F. Forbes GLENNIE. 





OLD LEAD SPOUT HEADS, BOLTON HALL. 

THESE spout heads were made and fixed 
in 1678, for Charles, Marquis of Winchester, 
the first Duke of Bolton. 

On October 15, 1902, Bolton Hall was 
destroyed by fire, but though somewhat 
damaged and in a bad state of repair, these heads 
were found to be re-usable, and were therefore 
placed by the architect (Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler) in the hands of Mr. J. Alfred Hunt, art 
leadworker, Hoddesdon, for restoration, and, 
together with their respective fall pipes, they 
have been refixed on the rebuilt building. 

The coats-of-arms are those of the Marquis 
of Winchester and those of the Marchioness, 
who was a daughter of the last Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, and the combined arms of the two 
families. 

The photographs were specially taken for the 
owner, Lord Bolton, by the clerk of works, Mr. 
John Holden, prior to their being refixed. 


——_— o-oo 


INTERNATIONAL Socrery OF SCULPTORS. 
PAINTERS, AND GRAVERS.—Owing to the amount 
of work entailed in arranging the Whistler 
Memorial Exhibition, the Council of the In- 
ternational Society of Sculptors, Painters, an 
Gravers has decided to close their exhibition, 
now open in the New Gallery, on Saturday 
evening, February 11. The exhibition of the 
works of Whistler opens to the public on 
February 22. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 

Tue London County Council at their meet- 

g on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Hammersmith.—A block of residential flats 
adjoining (eastward) No. 30, Goldhawk-road, 
Hammersmith (Messrs. Leslie & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. B ar : 

Hampstead.t—Six buildings upon a site 
abutting upon the south-western side of 
Finchley-road and northern side of Lyming- 
ton-road, Hampstead (Mr. W. F. Cave).— 
Consent. ' ; a ; 

Lewisham.—A library building on a site 
abutting upon the east side of Brockley-road, 
and south side of Darfield-road, Lewisham 
(Mr. A. L. Guy for the Libraries Committee 
of the Council of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Lewisham).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.t—Stone entrance steps 
and an iron and glass covered way at No. 
81, Holland-park, Kensington, to abut upon 
Holland Park-avenue (Messrs. Rawlings 
Brothers, Ltd., for the executors of F. Rad- 
ford).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.t—Buildings, with one-story 
shops in front, upon the site of Nos. 207, 209, 
and 213, Balham High-road, Wandsworth 
(Mr. E. Schneider for Messrs. W. Wallis, 
J. A. Mullins, and F. J. Pettit).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Kensington, South.—The retention of a con- 
crete platform on the east side of Malvern 
House, No. 29, Holland Park-avenue, Ken- 
sington, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Aubrey- 
road (Mr. C. W. Boswell for Mr. G. Pid- 
duck).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and Space 
at Rear. 

Bow and Bromley.—A one-story building at 
the rear of No. 21, Devons-road, Bromley, to 
abut upon Bruce-road (Mr. G. Lewis for Dr. 
B. Hogan).—Consent. 

Line of Frontage and Construction. 

Finsbury, Central.t—Three iron gangways 
to connect at the first, second, and third floor 
levels Nos. 67, 68, and 69, Turnmill-street, 
and No. 3, Printers-buildings, Broad-yard, 
Finsbury (Mr. R. A. Jack for Messrs. R. S. 
Murray & Co.).—Consent. 

Fulham.—A shed at the side of No. 59, Lang- 
thorne-street, Fulham, to abut upon Wood- 
lawn-road (Mr. T. Cooper for Mr. Hedges).— 
Refused. ° 

Space at Rear. 

Kensington, South.—A modification of the 
provisions of section 41, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of buildings upon a site 
abutting upon the east side of MHornton- 
street and south side of Holland-street, Ken- 
sington (Messrs. Chesterton & Sons for Mr. 
W. A. Daw).—Consent. 


Means of Escape from the Top of High 
Buildings. 

Westminster.—Means of escape in case of 
fire, proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
section 63 of the Act, from portions of the 
stories, the upper surfaces of the floors of 
which are above 60 ft. from the street level, 
of a building abutting upon Millbank-street, 
ood-street, Great College-street, and Little 
College-street, Westminster, for the persons 
dwelling or employed therein (Mr. W. D. 
Carée).—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—Means of escape in case of 
€, provided in pursuance of section 63 of the 
Act, on the fifth (topmost) story of Nos. 2 
to 14, Clarence-street, St. Luke, the upper 
surface of the floor of which is above 60 ft. 
tom the street level, for the persons dwelling 
or employed therein (Messrs. Salmon & 
Gluckstein, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Strand.—Deviations from the plan certified 
y the District Surveyor, under section 43 of 

~ Act, so far as relates to the proposed re- 
Pau ding of Nos. 30 and 31, Duke-street, 
iccadilly, with projecting balconies at the 
senond floor_level (Messrs. Gordon & Gunton 
or Mr. F, Runchman).—Consent. 
pe eeney.—Deviations from the plan certified 
rd the District Surveyor, under section 43 of 
b Fae so far as relates to the proposed re- 
— ing of No. 152, Commercial-road, and 
Me 2 and 4 Hessel-street, Whitechapel 
r. F. K. Abrahamson).—Consent. 
—— Formation of Streets, ete. 
. Lensington, North—That an _ order 
bo to Messrs. Trant, Brown, & on 
PAreys, sanctioning the formation or laying 
= of new streets for carriage traffic 
= the St. Quintin estate to lead 
ut of St. Quintin-avenue, High Lever-road, 


and Latimer-road, Kensington (Mr. W. H. 
St. Quintin).—Consent. 

Camberwell, North—That an order be 
issued to Mr. T. Wilson refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying out of a new street, 
for foot traffic only, in continuation of the 
portion, leading northward, of Elmington- 
road, Camberwell, and in connexion therewith 
the erection of three houses (Mr. J. Vanden 
Bergh).—Refused. 

Islington, North.—That an order be issued 
to Mr. C. W. Callcott refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying out of a new street 
for foot traffic only to be used as a covered 
market, out of the south-west side of High- 
gate-hill, Islington (for Mr. J. W. Galton).— 
Refused. 

Hackney, Central.—_That an order be issued 
to Mr. C. Winkley refusing to sanction the 
erection of buildings on sites abutting upon 
the east and west sides of Priory-pace, Well. 
street, Hackney, and the widening of a por- 
tion of Priory-place.—Refused. 

Cubical Extent and Construction. 

Rotherhithe.—Three iron lift enclosures, 
and an iron gangway, and an alteration to an 
existing gangway at premises on the northern 
side of Jacob-street, Mill-street, Bermondse 
(Mr. W. T. Walker for Messrs. Spillers 
Baker).—Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

_ Hammersmith.—A_ steel structure support- 
ing the thermal storage tanks and coal 
bunkers, and the roofs thereto at the generat- 
ing station, Fulham Palace-road, Hammer- 
smith (Mr. H. Mair for Hammersmith 
Borough Council).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the local authority. 


+4. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Socrety.—On Thursday, the 26th ult., Mr. 
Thos. H. Mawson read a paper on “ The Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Garden Making,” Mr. 
G. B. Bulmer, President, in the chair, The 
lecturer said ‘that, although I have no wish 'to 
pose as an architect, yet I am deeply interested 
in all subjects that appertain to the house and 
garden, and also in the furnishing of the home. 
Candidly speaking, we all know how impossible 
it is for an architect to master technically the 
vast range of ever-increasing .ubjects that 
crowd into an ordinary town practice, and I 
find the same in my own sub-division of the 
profession, if I may so call it. Most part of our 
small gardens seem to lack just the one touch of 
regularity which is in accord with the house— 
in most cases a compact low hedge or a breadth 
of grass—touches which an architect should be 
able, from the nature of his training, to impart ; 
for, when once the gardener is started upon 
right lines, he can maintain it, but the ambitions 
of the modern gardener are too much centred 
upon, and too much measured by, bis abilities to 
compete in the flower-show exhibitions. After 
having enunciated guiding principles, I desire 
to lay special stress upon one very important 
branch of the subject of laying-out grounds—viz., 
the trees and plantations, the most important 
essential in imparting character and local colour 
to the environment of a home. At no time, 
if the scheme is to be successful, can we divorce 
the house and, in the strict force of the word, 
the gardens from the surroundings ; all must be 
viewed together in unity. When there is pertect 
treedom of choice, the three great considerations 
in deciding upon the site and position of the 
house are:—Climatic conditions—that is, 
whether the pervading character of the air is 
humid or dry; the nature of the subsoil, whether 
sandy, gravelly, or clay ; and the aspect, for, no 
matter what the prospects offer, it is unwise to 
build upon the north, north-west, or north-east 
side of a hill or knoll. The nature of the subsoil 
is a point which needs more than ordinary cau- 
tion. Beds of clay, though perhaps not so un- 
healthy, are cold and disagreeable, and difficult 
to drain by the natural process of filtration. 
For healthy beauty, luxuriance, and ultimate 
cheapness, select a site with an understratum ot 
gravel or marl and a good surface covering 
of loam. With regard to surface soil for a 
flower-bed, it is a good plan to lay at a depth of 
about 2 ft. a layer of broken bricks, then to over- 
lay this with a covering of ashes, and then about 
21 in. of soil of desirable lightness. For trees 
and shrubs, a depth of 1 ft. 6 in. or 2 ft., witha 
plentiful admixture of fibrous turf loam. Grass 
also requires a depth of soil not less than 8 in., 
with a well-drained bottom properly prepared.” 
With the intent of showing the successive stages 





of the development of a scheme and the way 


it gradually assumes shape, the lecturer showed 
on the screen three schemes with plans and 
photographs. In each case the lecturer was the 
designer of the gardens, but there was a free 
exchange of ideas and criticisms between the 
architect, client, and the lecturer. The first 
scheme was in Ashdown Forest, the second on 
Berkhamstead Common, and the third in 
Devonshire. 

SHEFFIELD SocreTy OF ARCHITECTS AND 
Survreyors.—A meeting of this Society was 
held on the 26th ult. in the Society’s room, 
Leopold-street, Sheffield, when Mr. T. Winder 
presided, and a lecture was given by Mr. H. L. 
Paterson, A.R.I.B.A., on the ‘‘ Geometrical 
Period ” of Gothic Architecture. He began by 
pointing out that the fusion of the Saxons and 
Normans into one people and the gradual 
separation of England from France allowed each 
nation to pursue its own ideals, and the archi- 
tecture of each to assume a national character. 
It was in ecclesiastical architecture that the 
greatest development took place, the monas- 
teries being the only place in which men could 
be trained, and in which the large stores of 
wealth gave them the opportunity of exercising 
the artistic faculties by erecting noble buildings. 
By the beginning of the XIIIth century the 
style known as Gothic was firmly established 
throughout Western Europe. This style, in 
which the greatest constructive skill was 
required, and in which the principle of elasticity 
was fully and consistently developed, contrasted 
with the architecture of the Greeks, in which 
dead height was the most marked characteristic. 
The practice of concentrating the thrust of a 
vaulted roof on large masses of masonry, 
the thrust being often carried across intervening 
space by flying buttresses, allowed the inter- 
vening wall to be largely dispensed with so 
far as any constructive purpose was concerned, 
and left it free to be utilised to the full for 
windows. These became larger and more 
elaborate, and the increasing use of coloured 
glass hastened the process. Tracery, the 
progress of which is the most characteristic 
feature of the geometrical period, had its germ 
in Romanesque and Byzantine times, and during 
the Norman and Lancet period which followed 
the evident desire to decorate the plain stone 
spandrils, as well as the desire for more light, led 
step by step to the piercing of the stonework. 
This took first the form of pierced plates, 
the stonework being reduced until it took the 
form of bars or mullions, until the common use 
of foliation or cusping and completely developed 
tracery was brought in. The lecturer showed 
some of the steps by which this development 
took place in vertical windows, and also in 
rose windows, and how eventually a traceried 
window included both types. The different 
kinds of cusping were noted, and also the change 
from a purely geometrical treatment to one 
in which intersecting bars and a combination 
of the two kinds led to the culmination of the 
style. Slides were shown also to call attention 
to the change which took place in the mouldings, 
and also in the ornament during this period, 
and the lecturer concluded by calling attention 
by means of slides to some of the differences 
between English and Continental work.—On 
the motion of Mr. W. G. Buck, seconded by 
Mr. W. Potts, and supported by Mr. H. 
Wilson, Dr. Wilkinson, Messrs. W. J. Hale, 
J. R. Wigfull, and E. M. Gibbs, a vote of thanks 
was accorded the lecturer. The lecture was 
illustrated by lantern slides exhibited by Mr. J. 
Atkinson, of University College. 

WoLVERHAMPTON ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The annual meeting of the Wolver- 
hampton and District Architectural Association 
was heldon Thursday, the 25th ult., at the Law 
Library, Lich Gates, Wolverhampton, when 
the following officers were elected for the year 
1905 :—Mr. Fred T. Beck, President ; Mr. W. 
Edwards, vice-president ; Messrs. S. H. Eachus 
(London), T. H. Fleeming, and J. Lavender, 
members of council; Mr. J. Harrison 
Weller, hon. treasurer; Mr. A. Eaton 
Painter, hon. auditor; and Mr. W. J. Oliver, 
Darlington-street, Wolverhampton, hon. sec. 
At the conclusion of the business of the 
meeting the President delivered his annual 
address to the members. In the course of 
the address the President dealt at some 
length with the objections to the employ- 
ment of official architects and surveyors to 
carry out work for municipalities which ought 
rather to be placed in the hands of architects 
who are in general practice. We are most 
strongly of the same opinion ; official architec - 





ture, unless in some exceptional cases where 
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a municipality has succeeded in engaging a man 
of architectural genius as an official (which does 
not often happen), almost always tends to 
become commonplace and mechanical in 
character ; moreover, it is a hardship to outside 
architects that men who are in the enjoyment 
of fixed positions and salaries should be, as it 
were, taking their work from them. At the 
came time we cannot but feel that it is a delicate 
subject tor architects and architectural societies 
to handle. The general propositions with 
which Mr. Beck summed up his remarks, how- 
ever, are perfectly reasonable, and such as ought 
to have the support of the public. They were 
as follows : First, that all works of a monumental 
character or national importance should be 
open for competition to all architects in the 
Kingdom on fair and reasonable terms and 
conditions ; second, that works under the juris- 
diction of the county authority be either com- 
peted for by those practising within the county, 
or generally divided as occasion arises among 
them ; third, that works under municipalities be 
given out in a similar manner among architects 
practising in such municipality; fourth, all 
salaried officials shall confine their attention to 
work for which they are specially trained, and 
in no case to the carrying out of new build- 
ings or extensions to existing buildings, but 
only to such alterations as may not involve 
enlargement, and in the case of borough engin- 
eers to street and drainage works pure and 
simple, including of course advising the council 
on plans submitted for their approval. Also 
that a limit shall be placed on the number 
of their staff, according to the size and import- 
ance of the municipality where engaged ; fifth, 
in all cases where professional men are engaged 
the usual terms of payment shall be observable in 
all respects, whether it be necessary for them 
to work in conjunction with the salaried 
official or not; sixth, salaried officials to be 
allowed the privilege of taking pupils, under 
certain restrictions and limitations. 
NorRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association was held on the 31st ult. at the 
Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Newcastle. Mr. J. W. 
Taylor, President, was in the chair. Mr. Frank 
Caws, of Sunderland, presented his award in 
the essay competition on the subject of 
“Characteristics of XIIIth Century Archi- 
tecture, with Special Reference to Moulding 
and Ornament.” The first prize was given 
to Mr. H. L. Hicks, of Gosforth, and the second 
to Mr. W. Stockdale, of North Shields. Mr. 
J. Eadie Reid then delivered a lecture on 
** Designing for Mosaics and Stained Glass.’’ 
He said there was only one way of designing, 
and that was through the narrow portals of 
invention. The designer must be able not only 
to see the subject as it presented itself to his 
mind’s eye, but, by some curious subtle process, 
he must have the power of making the actors 
in the subject adapt themselves to the space 
to be decorated. There should be ease, sim- 
plicity, and directness. He urged that they 
should study drawing, and observe always. It 
was necessary to cultivate the art of drawing 
from memory. If there was a difficult bit 
they should analyse it and keep at it until 
they had thoroughly mastered every detail. 
The Japanese artist sat the whole day looking 
and studying, without touching either pencil 
or paper. There was no law; the method of 
one designer was not the method of another. 
It was just possible to draw too much and look 
too little. He urged the necessity of a know- 
iedge of the material one was designing for, 
and commended a study of the pre-Raphaelites, 
with their simplicity. A study of the great 
master’s works would enable the artist to 
avoid the dangers which would otherwise 
assail him ; he would learn to avoid the stagi- 
ness of the later men, and to appreciate the quiet 
dignity of the earlier. Passing from the con- 
ception to the execution, Mr. Reid spoke of 
the need for drawing from the life and from 
drapery. Colour should be the goal of the 
glass-painter ; light and shade were out of place. 
Mosaic presented difficulties which were purely 
technical ; and the designer should work in 
faith, with a clear perception of the end, 
aiming at something more than he could do. 
The best effects, he said, were gained by simple 
means. All movements must be slow and 
monumental; there must be no hurry. To 
be able to design one must be able to draw, 
and the only way to perfect one’s drawing 
was to keep on drawing. At the same time, 
the designer required not merely a superficial 
knowledge of the material he was designing for ; 








he should endeavour to obtain a practical 
knowledge. A study of the old masters was 
not everything. If the artist had got the sense 
of design, there was no reason why he should 
not imitate, no matter how skilfully, the work 
of past ages. The mission of the artist was 
to see the things around him, and to render with 
all the knowledge and skill that were given 
him the imaginings of his brain.—On the 
motion of Mr. Joseph Oswald, a cordial vote 
of thanks was given to Mr. Reid. 


el 


COMPETITIONS. 


THREE Pvusiic Lispraries, BEeLrast.—The 
architects for the three Public Libraries at 
Belfast are Messrs. Greme-Watt & Tulloch, 
774, Victoria-street, Belfast. 


+ o-—~<>—e—___—_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

THe EigHTEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE 
of Batu. By Mowbray A. Green, A.R.I. B.A. 
(Bath: G. Gregory.) 

Laxton’s PricE-BooK FoR ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
1905. (Kelly’s Directories, Ltd. ; and Simpkin 
Marshall & Co. 4s.) 

Lives OF THE ENGINEERS. By Samuel 
Smiles. Popular edition. Metcalfe—Telford. 
(John Murray. 3s. 6d.) 

NATIONAL ENGINEERING AND TRADE 
Lectures. Edited by Ben. H. Morgan. Vol. I. 
(Archibald Constable & Co.) 

Tue YEAR’s Art, 1905. Compiled by A. C. R. 
Carter. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: THEIR NATURE, 
MANUFACTURE AND UszEs. By Gilbert R. 
Redgrave and Charles Spackman. Second and 
revised edition. (Charles Griffin & Co.) 


——_---}e—___ 
Correspondence. 


REGISTRATION AND THE 
ARCHITECTS. 

Str,—The Royal Institute’s inquiry into the 
custom of other countries as to the status of 
our profession is interesting. 

Russia figures as the chief of the three States 
where the profession is a close one. The 
wonderful influence that the proposed change 
is to have on the social status of architects is 
touched by a curious sidelight from no less a 
person than Tolstoy, whose observation is close 
enough in such matters. Describing a dinner 
party at a country house in Russia, in his novel 
‘** Anna Karenina,” he tells us that ‘* All wore 
evening dress except the architect.” 

GEORGE REAVELL, JUN. 


0 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 
THE first meeting of this Council after the 
adjournment was held on Thursday last week 
at the City Hall, Charing Cross-road, the 

Mayor, Lord Cheyelesmore, presiding. 

The China Trophy Gun.—The General Pur- 
poses Committee reported that, in reply to 
the Council's communication for a carriage 
to be supplied with the Chinese Trophy Gun 
allotted to the Council, they had received a 
letter from the Secretary of the War Office 
stating that a carriage did not form part of the 
trophy, as none was captured with the gun, 
and that the regulations did not admit of the 
expenditure of public funds in the alteration 
of a carriage for the purpose, but that, if 
desired, the obsolete carriage selected by 
Colonel Hobart could be supplied free of 
charge, leaving it to the Council to arrange 
for the necessary alterations and repairs. The 
Committee recommended that the offer of the 
military authorities should be accepted, and 
that the gun be placed in the Horseferry-road 
Gardens, instead of on the triangular refuge 
opposite the City Hall. The recommendations 
were agreed to without discussion. 

The Unemployed and Paving Works.—A 
lengthy discussion took place on a report by 
the Works Committee on the question of the 
employment of some of the unemployed in 
laying wood paving in Grosvenor-square, and 
on other paving works. Considering the time 
of year unsuitable for the work, and also that 
the work was not of a nature which would be 
suitable for giving work to the unemployed, 
the Committee recommended ‘‘ That no action 
be taken.’’ Ultimately this was agreed to. 

The Lifts at Piccadilly-circus Electric Rail- 
way Station.—It was ee that a letter 
had been received from the Railway Company 
stating that they were endeavouring to 
obtain a widening of the footway where these 
lifts discharge into the street. 
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Extensions at Covent Garden Market,— 
Amended proposals with regard to the new 
frontage lines, railings, areas, etc., at the 
corner of Wellington-street and Russell-street 
were aeeerer- The three projecting piers to 
the railings on the Wellington-street frontage 
will be made flush with the line of railings 
and the proposed step-ladders to the basement 
on the Russell-street frontage will be made 
single instead of double, allowing the whole 
line of boundary fence to be set back to the 
existing frontage of No. 8, Russell-street. 

Bills in Parliament.—It was resolved to 
lodge petitions against a number of Bills 
which will come before Parliament in the 
ensuing session, among those to be opposed 
being the Baker-street_ and Waterloo Railway 
Bill, Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead 
Railway Bill, Central London Railway (New 
Lines) Bill, Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
Brompton Railway Bills (Nos. 1 and 2), Ham. 
mersmith, City, and North-East London 
Railway Bill, the London County Council 
Tramways Bill, the Omnibus Bill (General 
Powers) of the London County Council, 
London Port and Docks Commission Bill, the 
London Squares and Enclosures Bill, and 
several of the London Electric Lighting Bills, 
In many cases clauses to protect the City 
Council were all that was asked for. 


—_———_-e——__ 
The Student's Column. 


TYPICAL STRUCTURES 
STEEL.—V. 


A SrxtgeEen-Story OFFIcE BuILDING 
(Concluded). 


HE moulds for the concrete work were 
all made on the site of the building, 
the timber being cut as required by 
a motor-driven saw-bench moved up 

from floor to floor as the work progressed. The 

boards were planed on one face only, to reduce 
them to the required thickness, the other face 
being left as it came from the saw so as to 
give a rough surface to the concrete, with the 
object of providing a tooth for the plastering. 

The column moulds were strongly built to 
resist hydrostatic pressure, the sides being 
formed of vertical boards joined together by 
being nailed to horizontal battens. The sides 
of the moulds were held firmly in position by 
means of horizontal frames built outside 
them, as will be seen by Fig. 27. Each frame 
consisted of two stout pieces, of timber, placed 
one on each side of the mould, and connected by 
bolts passing horizontally through the pioject- 
ing ends, distance pieces being fixcd on the 
two other sides parallel with the bolts so as to 
form a rectangular frame. A sufficient number 
of such frames having been provided for each 
mould, the whole construction was tightly keyed 
up by driving timber wedges between the 
frames and the sides of the moulds. 

The arrangement differs in point of detail 
from that illustrated in Fig. 3, p. 20, but is 
equivalent so far as concerns its practical 
effect. In one respect, however, it is far more 
convenient, as the frame can be very easily 
removed simply by unscrewing the nuts of the 
two bolts; then the side boards of the mould 
come apart quite readily. 

After careful adjustment, the moulds were 
secured in position by diagonal braces of 
timber between each of the four sides and the 
under surface of the girder moulds. ; 

The moulds for the girders (Fig. 28) were ot 
simple construction, consisting of bottom and 
side boards clamped together, the upper edges 
of the vertical boards being fixed by nails 
passing through the planks used for the forma- 
tion of the floor slabs. In order to avoid sharp 
angles at junctions of the girders and_ floor 
slabs, the girders were chamfered outwards at 
the top, as indicated in the drawing, so as to 
form a triangular fillet below the floor slabs at 
the point of junction. 

The clamps employed for holding together the 
boards at the bottom consisted of a round rod 
forged at one end into the form of a hook and 
provided at the other end with a washer shaped 
so that when driven to a certain position 1t 
would hold the. bolt by friction. To tighten 
the clamp the hooked end is held against the 
side board of the mould and the washer is then 
driven forward to the position shown in Fig. 28. 
To release the clamp, it is only necessary to 
strike a smart blow at the lower part of the 
washer. ; 

The girder moulds were carried on — 
joists attached to the column moulds ane 
supported by intermediate struts where neces- 
sary. 
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About ten days were occupied in erecting 
the moulds for each story and two days in 
depositing the concrete, the quantity being about 
120 cub. yds. ; ; ; 

Fig. 29 is a vertical section showing part of 
, mould for the front wall of the building, 
between the window openings of two stories. 
The projecting part of the mould on the left 
side of the drawing is for the formation of one 
of the projecting ribs (mentioned in Article III, 
p. 64) by which the marble facing blocks are 
secured to the concrete. On the other side 
of the drawing is shown part of the floor centring, 
the opening above this providing for the junc- 
tion of the concrete in the floor slab and the 
wall. All the wall moulds for parts of the 
building containing window openings were 
built up of boards placed horizontally and 
joined together by outside vertical cleats 
spaced about 3 ft. apart, and the lower panels 
were braced outside by timber struts notched 
into the projecting ends of timbers extending 
from the girder moulds and scotched below 
horizontal cleats nailed to the outside of the 
wall moulds. 

The wall moulds were supported by shores 
and bracing to enable them to hold up the semi- 
fluid concrete, and in the case of moulds next 
to the party walls, the brickwork of the adjoin- 
ing buildings was utilised, as far as its height 
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permitted, to form the outer side of each 
mould. 

Three sets of moulds were erected at the 
commencement of work upon the superstructure, 
and, as soon as the bottom story was completed 
and the concrete had sufficiently hardened, 
the corresponding set of moulds was taken down 
and re-erected for the concreting of the story 
above the top set of moulds. This process 
was repeated until the entire building was 
completed. The moulds were kept in position 
for about fourteen days after the concrete had 
set, and after their removal from the main 
girders intermediate support was given to these 
members by means of vertical struts for a 
further period of about thirty days, so as to 

rmit the concrete to attain sufficient strength 
Fohes being subjected to the entire load of the 
floor system. The adoption of this mode of 
procedure enabled the contractors to complete 
from two and a half to three stories per month. 

For the convenience of the men engaged in 
building the wall moulds, in ramming the 
concrete, and in tapping the outside of the 
moulds to assist the concrete to fill all spaces, a 
temporary balcony was constructed round the 
building at each story, these balconies being 
supported by projecting beams anchored 
down inside the building and _ supported 
at the free end by diagonal struts  lear- 
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ing against the outer wall. Tarpaulin sheet- 
ing was hung below the balcony to catch 
any drippings from the wet concrete, and 
thus to protect the marble facing and the 
men working below. 

By building the columns first and following 
on with the walls, main girders, joists, and floor 
slabs, the entire weight of the structure was 
carried by the columns, and, with the exception 
of the exterior balconies and a few struts, no 
falseworks were required for the construction 
of the main features of the building. It may 
be stated, however, that scaffolding was used 
by the plasterers and other mechanics in 
finishing the interior details of the structure. 

In building the floors the reinforcement 
was first laid, wired in position, and supported 
on cross rods so as to leave about 3 in. clearance 
between the bars and the bottom of the mould. 
When the concreting had once been commenced, 
it was continued until the completion of the 
entire floor, to avoid any break of continuity. 
After being dumped, the concrete was rammed 
and the surface dressed smooth and true 
by straight-edge and level. The girder;moulds 
were filled at the same time as the floor moulds. 

Metal sleeves and boxes in the walls and floors 
for pipes and electric wires were* placed in 
predetermined positions as the work proceeded 
so as to obviate cutting away. To keep out the 
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concrete, the sleeves were filled with sand, 
which was afterwards removed. 

One of the most noteworthy features in 
connexion with the construction of this building 
was the avoidance of undue interference with 
street traffic, such as occurs when large steel 
columns and girders have to be delivered upon 
the site of a steel frame building. It may be 
mentioned further that the large derricks and 
other heavy hoisting machinery usually 
employed in modern building operations were 
not required, the hoisting apparatus being 
limited to a light derrick for unloading the steel 
reinforcement, three or four movable frames 
for fixing the marble slabs of the lower stories, 
and an internal hoist for conveying concrete 
and timber from the basement to the upper 
stories of the building. 

Full advantage was taken of the basement 
for the storage of materials, and, as. soon as the 
excavation had been completed, three large store- 
rooms (see Fig. 30) were built on the floor for 
cement, sand, and stone. These were filled 
from carts or vans by shoots, the positions 
of which are indicated in Fig. 30, which is a 
plan of the basrement. As the storerooms 
contained enough material for the building of 
two complete stories, the contractors were 
fairly secured against the possibility of delays 
arising from the non-delivery of material at 
the times expected. A _ platform was con- 
structed so as to facilitate the wheeling of 
materials from the storerooms to the concrete- 
mixing machine, and, to reduce labour, these 
platf rms sloped downwards towards the mixer 
(Fig. 32). At one side of the basement, a 
complete concrete plant was laid down, con- 
sisting of a concrete mixer, a concrete hoist, a 
steam engine and boiler, a gas engine, an 
electric motor, and the necessary mill gearing 
(see Figs. 30, 31, and 32) 

The concrete mixer was of the revolving drum 
type, running at ten revolutions per minute, 
and so arranged that the materials, brought 
from the storerooms in barrows of known 
capacity, could be tipped directly into the drum 
and the mixed concrete afterwards discharged 
into the bucket of the adjoining hoist without 
interrupting the revolution of the machine. 
By this arrangement very little time was lost 
between the completion of one batch and the 
commencement of the next. The mixer held 
about 18 cub. ft. of concrete, but, as it was not 
usually possible to utilise the machine to its 
full capacity, the average output was not 
more than about 10 cub. yds. an hour. As 
a general rule, the mixer was driven by belting 
from the electric motor, but, to guard against 
delay owing to temporary breakdown of the 
motor, provision was made for running it 
from the gas engine (see Fig. 31). 

The concrete hoist, also available for raising 
timber, was extended to the upper floors 
as the building progressed. The hoisting 
bucket was of special design, being constructed 

of steel, pivoted eccentrically at the bottom 
and provided with a spout which could be 
inserted below the outlet of the concrete mixer 
so as to receive its contents when desired. 
When the bucket had been hoisted to any floor 
above it could be tilted so as to discharge con- 
crete into a shoot, provided at the bottom with a 
simple form of gate valve, whence the concrete 
was poured out into barrows and wheeled to 
the required points (see Fig. 32). Under 
ordinary circumstances, the hoist was driven 
by belting from the steam engine, but pulleys 
and belting were also provided so that it could 
be operated by the electric motor or the gas 
engine. Fig. 31 is a diagram showing the 
alternative methods of driving the mixer and 
the hoist. 

The type of barrow used on the upper floors 
had two wheels, and was designed so that 
the concrete could be discharged over the front 
end the barrow being wheeled over tracks 
laid above the tops of the moulds. The con- 
crete mixer, hoist, and barrows were designed 
and supplied by the Ransome Concrete Manu- 
facturing Company. 

For dealing with the concrete, a staff of 
twenty-eight men was engaged, made up as 
follows :— 

Wheeling cement, sand, and stone .. 

Attending to mixer and hoist .. 

Attending to hoist on upper floor 


Wheeling concrete on upper floor . a 
Depositing and ramming concrete on upper floor 12 


| rr | 


Including carpenters and other mechanics, 
the total number employed on the building 
was about sixty men. 
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Partitions dividing up the different stories 
into offices and other rooms were built of hollow 
‘** Mackolite ’’ blocks, and the ceiling cornices 
were formed by metal strips, wire netting, 
and plaster. Apart from doors, windows, 
,and similar interior fittings, these are practically 
the only portions of the building not constructed 
of concrete steel. 

Messrs. Eizner & Anderson, of Cincinnati, 
were the architects of the Ingalls Building, 
and to them is due the credit for the erection 
of this monolithic concrete-steel structure. 
The general design and tbe detail drawings 
were prepared by the architects, and the 
details of the concrete construction—which 
exemplifies the Ransome system—by the 
chief engineer of the Ferro-Concrete Construc- 
tion Company. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CuHurcH, KirkKsy WoopHouse.—To replace 
the present Church of St. John, which was 
erected as a chapel-of-ease to the mother 
church of Old Kirkby, in 1860, a new church is 
to be built at Kirkby Woodhouse, at a cost 
of 10,000/., with school and institute, and on 
Saturday last the Duke of Portland laid the 
foundation-stone. The building will consist 
of a nave, 77 ft. long. and 24 ft. wide in- 
ternally, divided in five bays, with arcades 
and aisles, the aisles being merely passages 
3 ft. 6 in. wide; a chancel, 33 ft. long and 
20 ft. wide, with an apsidal east end; a tower 
and spire, the lower part of the tower giving 
space for the organ, and the upper portion of 
the tower and spire (to be built at a later 
date) providing accommodation for the bells; 
and choir and clergy vestries. The building 
is designed in the Early English style, with 
plain lancet windows. The church will 
accommodate about 400 people. The builder 
is Mr. William Smith, of Newark, Mr. D. 
Davies is the clerk of works, and the archi- 
tect is Mr. Louis Ambler, of London. 

Mernopist CHuRCH, SNEINTON.—The New 
Sneinton Methodist Free Church has been 
erected from plans prepared by Mr. William 
H. Higginbottom, architect, Nottingham, 
seating accommodation being allowed for 
450 persons. The contract was let to Mr. John 
Lewin, of Netherfield. The building is 
situated on a site at the corner of Sneinton- 
boulevard and Thurgarton-street, and is of 
red pressed bricks, with stone dressings. The 
main front entrance is approached from a 
gateway at the junction of the boulevard and 
Thurgarton-street; additional exits and 
entrances are provided from the boulevard 
and Thurgarton-street. Internally the walls 
have a wood dado, and above this the walls 
are plastered. The seats (chairs) are arranged 
in three blocks with two aisles; there are 
also two transepts. The choir is at the back 
of the pulpit, which is of oak. Under- 
neath the chapel is the schoolroom and _ five 
classrooms; separate entrances are provided— 
the boys’ from the boulevard and the girls’ 
from Thurgarton-street. The buildings, ex- 
clusive of the site, have cost 4,0007. Messrs. 
Thos. Danks & Co. have carried out the heat- 
ing; the plumbing and sanitary work is by 
Messrs. Humphrey & Co; and the painting 
and decorating by Mr. A. E. Shipley. 

WeEsLEYAN CHURCH, Woxinc.—The new 
church at Woking is situated in Commercial- 
road, and is a red brick structure with white 
stone facings. The spire rises to a height of 
over 100 ft. from the ground. The nave, 
transepts, and choir provide accommodation 
for nearly 500 persons, while another 150 can 
be seated in the gallery, erected over the 
vestibule and a small portion of the church. 
Attached to the church are vestries for the 
minister and choir, and a church parlour. 
The school premises, which are not yet com- 
pleted, form a detached block at the rear of 
the site, and have corridor communication 
with the church. They comprise an assembly 
hall, 54 ft. by 33 ft., a lecture-room, and six 
classrooms, besides kitchen and lavatory ac- 
commodation. The designs of Messrs. W. J. 
Morley & Son, of Bradford, have been carried 
out by Messrs. J. Drowley & Co., of 
Woking, whose contract amounted to 7,054J. 

CHurRCH RENOVATION AND NEw ScHOOLROOM, 
Litton. — The foundation-stones for the 
enlargement of the old Wesleyan chapel, at 
Litton, and also for the erection of a new 
schoolroom, were laid recently. The work is 
being carried out, under the supervision of 
Mr. Joseph Smith, architect, Sheffield, by 
Mr. Robert Brightmore, mason, and Mr. 
Richard Lomas, joiner, both of Tudeswell. 

Scuoot, Bristot.—The new Council school 
that is in process of erection at Air Balloon 
Hill—between the main road to Hanham and 
the main. road to Kingswood—will be opened 
in about two or three months’ time. The 
school will consist of three departments— 








-boys’, girls’, and infants’—each department to 


provide accommodation for 350 children, 
The buildings will also include a cookery 
centre, a manual-instruction centre, and 4 
caretaker’s house. The architects of the 
buildings are Messrs. La Trobe & Weston 
Bristol; the general contractors, Messrs. 
Clark & Son, Fishponds; and the heating 
apparatus will be provided by Messrs. Dark 
Brothers. 

Sunpay Scuoot, HexuamM.—The new Sunday 
school that has been erected at Shaftoe 
Leazes at the west end of Hexham by the 
United Methodist Free Church was opened on 
the 26th ult. A new chapel is to be built 
adjoining it, but in the meantime the new 
school will be used for the services of the 
church. The new school, which is provided 
with classrooms and a kitchen, together with 
the site, has cost something like 2,300/. Mr. 
T. E. Davidson, of Newcastle, was the archi- 
tect, the work of erection being entrusted to 
Mr. T. Dorin, builder, Hexham. 

Mission-room, Low Trams.—The foundation- 
stone of St. Martin’s Mission-room, Lumsden- 
street, Low Teams, was laid recently. Mr. 
F. W. Purser is the architect, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Hall, of Bensham, the contractor. 

Mission BuiLpincs, IsLincron.—The new 
Mission premises which have been erected 
for St. Peter’s Parish, Islington, were 
opened on the 25th ult. The building 
consists of ground, first, and second floors, 
On the ground floor is the main room, with 
sitting accommodation for about 150 persons. 
Clubrooms and classrooms and caretaker’s 
apartments are provided on the two upper 
floors. The total cost was 2,800/. Messrs, 
James & Laycock are the architects. 

CounciL CHAMBER, WHICKHAM, DuRHAM.— 
A block of buildings has been erected at 
Whickham by the Whickham Urban District 
Council, comprising Council offices, caretaker’s 
apartments, etc. The external walls of the 
buildings are of Eighton Banks _freestone, 
pitch-faced blockers in courses, while all the 
dressings are of red freestone from the Close- 
burn Quarries, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
The main entrance is in the centre of the 
building, and is approached by a flight of 
steps leading from the grounds. The entrance 
leads into the main hall, from which cor- 
ridors branch off to the several offices on 
either side. All the offices are on the ground 
floor. The staircase leads from opposite the 
main entrance to the first floor, upon which 
are situate the Council chamber, two com- 
mittee-rooms, writing-room, and _ cloakroom. 
Lavatory accommodation is provided for both 
floors. The caretaker’s quarters are situate at 
the eastern end of the buildings. The build- 
ings are lighted by gas throughouc and 
heated by means of open fireplaces, which in 
the Council chamber and committee-rooms 
are augmented by gas radiators. The Council 
chamber is 33 ft. long by 25 ft. 6 in. wide. 
Access to both committee-rooms may 
gained direct from the Council chamber and 
cloakrooms. The buildings, fittings, etc., have 
been carried out according to plans, specifi- 
cations, etc., prepared by and under the 
supervision of the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. 

B. Renton. The contract for the_build- 
ings and fittings was entrusted to Messrs. 
J. W. Turner, of Gateshead. 

New Pavition at Carpirr InrrrMary.—A 
new pavilion for electrical treatment was 
recently opened at Cardiff Infirmary by Sir 
W. H. Preece, K.C.B. The new block has 
been erected on the northern side of the 
central corridor, in a position convenient to 
each of the main blocks. A short branch 
corridor gives access on the left hand to the 
new photographic department, in which, in 
addition to ordinary photographs, those ob- 
tained by the X-rays of subjects under treat- 
ment are dealt with. On the right is a room 
for sinusoidal baths, and beyond it the dark- 
room for application of the Rontgen rays. 
The short corridor conducts into the lamp- 
room. This department can, however, 
entirely closed off from the infirmary when 
desired, as an independent access to it has 
been made direct from Newport-road, allow- 
ing the patients who must be habitually in 
attendance over their prescribed periods for 
treatment to enter and leave without any 
necessity for communication with the 1n- 
firmary itself. A light entrance porch has 
been placed at the north-western angle of the 
lamproom block, from which a waiting-room 
and then a dressing-room are entered. This 
room contains fittings for individual use by 
patients. Lieut.-Colonel Bruce _ Vaughan, 
architect, was chairman of the building com- 
mittee, and Mr. Edwin Seward the infirmary 
architect. The general contractors for the 
work were Messrs. C. Beames & Nephew, the 
hot water, heating, etc., being executed ~ 
Messrs. J. Williams & Sons, and the meta 
work by Mr. James Gibbon. 
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CiuB PREMISES, SurtTon-In-ASHFIELD.—The 
new premises of the Sutton-in-Ashfield Con- 
gervative Club, in Forest-street, were recently 
opened. The plans for the work were _pre- 
ared by Mr. F. P. Cook, architect, of Mans- 
field, and the contractor, was Mr. Greenwood. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS 


ExectricAL Power ScueMe, Lonpon.—A 
syndicate of promoters have framed a private 
Bill, to be introduced in the course of the 
next Parliamentary session, whereby they 
seek to form a new company, with an initial 
capital of 5,000,0002., for the supply of elec- 
trical energy in bulk to distributing agencies, 
including municipal authorities, from generat- 
ing stations at Fulham, Silvertown, and 
Greenwich. The company’s _ designated 
engineer is Mr. Charles Marz, Engineer to the 
Newcastle Electric Supply Company, and it is 
estimated that each of the three stations will 
eventually be equipped with machinery of 
100,000 horse-power. The Bill comprises pro- 
visions for limiting the profit dividends to 
8 per cent. until the price of power shall have 
been reduced to below a statutory maximum 
schedule, which ranges from 1d. per unit to 
a slight excess above 3d. per unit, according 
to the period over which the ciavage 4 is ex- 
tended per week, and for enabling the com- 
pany to give a direct supply, if the retailer 
fails to make satisfactory terms with a con- 
sumer, with appointment of the Board of 
Trade as arbitrator between the two parties. 

THe SHONE SEWERAGE SysTEM AT KARACHI.— 
At the meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on the 24th ult. Mr. J. F. Brunton 
read a paper on the working of the Shone 
system of sewerage at Karachi (India), in 
which he said that the efficiency of the system 
as established there was not as good as it was 
believed to be, and that it fell off until the 
work done at the ejectors only represented 
about 18 per cent. of the indicated horse- 
power of the engines. The result was that the 
engines were unable to cope with the work, 
and this led to the author undertaking a 
careful inquiry into the efficiency of each 
component of the installation. From _ trials 
made it was found that the preventable loss 
of power that was taking place was due 
entirely to leakage in the air-main and its 
attachments, the most probable source of 
waste being the automatic air-valve at the 
ejectors. Endeavours were made to increase 
the efficiency, with the result that the work 
done at the ejectors now averages 26 per 
cent. of the indicated horse-power of the 
engines, a gain of 8 per cent. It was shown 
that the maximum possible efficiency of the 
whole system, assuming that the efficiency 
up to the ejectors is 0°650, could not exceed 
0364 under existing conditions of working. 
These figures were derived from the results 
of daily working, and were believed to show 
accurately the possibilities of the Shone 
system of drainage, so far as regards its 
theoretical and practical efficiency. 

Dock, SourH Suretps.—A new dock, con- 
structed at Wapping-street, South Shields, for 
Messrs. Brigham & Cowan, Tyne ship re- 
pairers, was opened on the 25th ult. The new 
dock, which is situated in close proximity to 
the Direct Ferry Landing, has been under 
construction for over four years. It has been 
excavated and built by Mr. H. M. Nowell, of 
Leeds, to the designs of Mr. John Thompson, 
civil engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne. It is 
capable of accommodating a vessel 400 ft. in 
length. The dimensions of the dock are 
400 ft. long by 72 ft. broad and 30 ft. deep, 
and it will permit of a steamer being docked 
or undocked at any state of the tide. 

British STaNDARD Pipe FLANGES.—All users 
of steam pipe and many users of water pipe 
will welcome the series of ‘ British Standard 
Tables of Pipe Flanges,” issued last week by 
the Engineering Standards Committee. In 
settling the diameter of flanges, the committee 
were obliged to adopt dimensions complying 
with the requirements of valve makers, but as 
these agree very closely with the conditions 
obtaining in the case of cast-iron pipes, the 
only difficulty was that presented by welded- 
on flanges. As the strength of joints made 
with such flanges is materially increased by 
reducing the diameter, a special table of 
imensions has been prepared for application 
to long pipe lines. Two other tables relate 
to flanges for pipes subject to steam pressures 
from 55 Ib. to 325 Ib. per sq. in. Table I. 
defines the dimensions of ‘low-pressure 
standards”? for steam pressures up to 55 Ib. and 
water pressures un to 200 lb. per sq. in. 
Table II. refers to ‘ intermediate-pressure,” 

high-pressure,” and “extra high-pressure ”’ 
standards, and an excellent feature is that, in 
em three, the diameters of flanges, the 
ny of the bolt circles, and the numbers 
of, bolts are identical, the only differences 

*ing represented by variations in the thick- 
hess of the flanges and the diameters of the 








bolts. In Table III., defining permissible 
dimensions for welded-on flanges, the flange 
and bolt circle diameters are the same as 
those adopted in Table I., but the flange 
thicknesses and the numbers of bolts are neces- 
sarily different. The decision that the number 
of bolts shall in all cases be a multiple of 
four constitutes a departure from established 
practice, but in view of the proportions 
adopted this does not involve any loss of 
strength or efficiency. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hovusinc OF THE WORKING CLAssEs ACTS, 
1890 anp 1903.—At the meeting of the Poplar 
Borough Council, on Thursday of last week, 
the Public Health and Housing Committee 
presented a long report upon the law in 
respect of the demolition of dwelling-houses 
after closing orders have been made. After 
quoting from the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts, 1890 and 1903, the Medical 
Officer comments as follows :— 

By section 33 (4) it is apparently optional with 

the local authority whether they will order the 
execution of the works necessary to render the 
dwelling-house fit for human habitation; but it 
would appear that, unless they do so, they cannot 
make an order for the demolition of the building. 
It is a very strange state of the law that a house 
cannot be pulled down which is not reasonably 
capable of being made fit for human habitation 
without the local authority making an order for 
the execution of the works necessary to render the 
dwelling-house fit for human habitation. So the 
house remains up and empty to the cost of the 
ratepayers. The same remarks, viz., stating the 
necessary works, &c., must alse apply to the Lon- 
don County Council, if they resolve to act in 
default of the local authority under section 45 (2). 
This state of the law requires amending, and the 
attention of the Local Government Board and 
——— County Council should be directed to 
1 <i @ 
The amendment of the law would seem to 
be to give local authorities the same power 
under the Housing Acts in respect of closed 
houses which remain neglected and dilapi- 
dated as the London County Council have 
under the London Building Act, 1894, sec- 
tion 115. The Committee’s report continues as 
follows :— 

‘In considering an amendment to the Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts, the Medical Officer sug- 
gests that consideration might also be given to 
the case of an obstructive dwelling-house which 
has been closed as unfit for human habitation on 
account of it being in a state so dangerous or 
injurious to health. Such dwelling-house should 
not be allowed to be made fit for human habitation 
if it be an obstructive building. If the law could 
be so amended, it no doubt would materially assist 
matters when representations in respect of areas 
are being considered, as it would prevent 
obstructive buildings, which are also unfit for 
human habitation, being repaired, and more com- 
pensation demanded later on.” 

Communications are to be addressed to the 
London County Council and the Local Govern- 
ment Board with reference to the matter. 

Lonpon Burtpinc Acts (AMENDMENT) BILL.— 
A number of the metropolitan borough coun- 
cils have referred to committees for considera- 
tion and report a circular letter received from 
the honorary secretary to the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association enclosing copy of resolu- 
tions passed by that body submitting that the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, 
will be absolutely unworkable from its magni- 
tude and complication, and urging that the 
only satisfactory course is to embody the 
amendments in a new Bill to supersede the 
present Acts, which should only be brought 
before Parliament after careful consideration 
by the various authorities and _ professional 
societies interested therein. It is further 
submitted that many of the powers proposed 
to be taken by the London County Council 
should be the subject of specific rules to be 
enacted by Parliament, and administered by 
the district surveyors. 

Lonpon Buitpinc Acts (AMENDMENT) BILL, 


1905.—The _ Parliamentary Committee of 
Stepney Borough Council reported on 
Monday agreeing with a _ suggestion of 


the Works Committee that the Parlia- 
mentary agents be instructed to _ present 
petitions in opposition to clauses 24, 32, 93, 
and 156 of the London Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1905; also that the Couneil join 
with other metropolitan local authorities in 
opposition to the Bill, and that five delegates 

annointed to the conference convened by 
the Kensington Borough Council in regard to 
the matter. 

CamBripce University Lisrary.—With the 
concurrence of the Library Syndicate the 
Cambridge University Association make an 
appeal for funds on behalf of the improve- 
ment and maintenance of the library build- 
ings. Two capital sums are required—21,200I. 
for immediate needs, and 126,700. for a main- 
tenance endowment. The present require- 
ments extend to bookcases and fittings for 
the rooms recently acquired; alterations and 
repairs of some of the older rooms, especially 








by way of precautions against fire; a room 
for reading and reference purposes; modern 
appliances for students and the staff; an 
increase of the permanent staff; and the in- 
stallation in part, with continuation, of the 
Acton Library. 

Brick TRADE ParALyseD.—The brickmaking 
trade is in a very depressed condition, and 
while all the works at Fletton, near Peter- 
borough, have considerably reduced their out- 
put, it is probable some will close down alto- 
ether, and the number of men who are now 
idle will be increased. The price of bricks 
has fallen from 30s. per 1,000 to 12s., and 
the brick masters are appealing to the Peter- 
borough Assessment Committee for a reduc- 
tion of at least a third of their assessments. 
The slump is attributed to the fact that there 
is little building going on just now, although 
an improvement is expected in the spring. 
One firm alone has 7,000,000 bricks stacked.— 
Nottingham Guardian. 

LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL.—Lord Derby pre- 
sided at a meeting of the general committee 
of the Liverpool Cathedral,. held on the 
30th ult., at the Town Hall, Liverpool. Mr. 
F. M. Radcliffe, one of the hon. treasurers. 
presented a statement showing the present 
financial position of the undertaking. He 
stated that the contributions and promises to 
date included seven sums of 10,000/. each, one 
of 5,000/., one of 3,000/., six of 2,000. each, 
forty-four of 1,000. and upwards, thirty- 
three of 5007. and upwards, and 243 of 100/. 
and upwards, the total being 197,901/. The 
contributions for special purposes amounted 
to 18,5947., and embraced 10,0007. for an 
organ, 2,020/. for a window, 1,120/. by the 
family of the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone for a 
purpose yet to be ascertained, 6261. by the 
Liverpool Gladstone Memorial Committee, 
2,0147. for a pulpit, 1.0147. for a window, 
1,01727. for a font, 4002. for communion rails, 
3007. for a window, and 80/. for a window. 
The interest on the investment and bank in- 
terest amounted to 8,787/., bringing the grand 
total to 225,2832. The special gifts mentioned 
were irrespective of others, including one by 
the Earle and Langton families, which, though 
not included in the present balance-sheet, had 
been handed to him since the beginning of 
the year, while other special gifts were the 
Ismay window and the Lathom chapel. On 
the expenditure side they had spent on the 
building site 19,2947., excavation and founda- 
tions 2,500/., and in connexion with the foun- 
dation-stone laying ceremony by the King in 
July last 7032. After meeting other expenses, 
the total sum they had now available for the 
main building was 146,918/., and as the archi- 
tect’s estimate for this portion of the work 
was 277,000/., it left 130,0002. still to be raised. 

Lonpon Srreer Notses.—The fifth con- 
ference of the Street Noise Abatement Com- 
mittee was held at 2, Harrington-gardens, 
South Kensington, on Monday evening, when 
the following resolution, proposed by Capt. 
Murray-Cookesley, and seconded by Mr. 
Felix Moscheles, was adopted:—‘ That in 
view of the unsatisfactory character of the 
existing by-laws respecting street noises, and 
the unreasonableness of expecting private in- 
dividuals to put the same into force, the 
London County Council, the Corporation of 
the City of London, and the borough councils 
be requested to appoint noise inspectors, whose 
duties would be to inquire into, and suppress 
by legal measures, all unnecessary and ob- 
jectionable noises in the streets and public 
thoroughfares of the metropolis.” 

THe Late Mr. BiasHity.—-As an addition to 
the obituary notice in our last issue, we learn 
that Mr. Blashill, when first coming to 
London, entered the office of Mr. T. E. 
Knightley, with whom he remained for three 
years. 

THE TanTaLuM Lamp.—The new glow lamp 
which is being manufactured by Messrs. 
Siemens & Halske, of Berlin, was fully 
described in a paper read to the Elektrotech- 
nischer Verein by Drs. von Bolton and Feuer- 
lein on January 17. The filament of this 
lamp is not made of carbon, but of a metal 
called tantalum, which was first obtained in 
the pure state by von Bolton. It is somewhat 
darker than platinum and has a hardness ap- 
proximately equal to mild steel. When it is 
drawn into wire its tensile strength is greater 
than that of steel, and for the same bulk it 
is more than twice as heavy. At present it 
is fairly expensive, but as 1 lb. of the metal 
makes sufficient wire for about 20,000 lamps, 
it promises already to be a serious rival to 
carbon in lamp making. The filament is 
much longer than that used in ordinary 
lamps, but as only short lengths of wire are 
between the twenty-four supporting hooks, it 
is mechanically strong and can withstand 
rough usage. The filaments are approximately 
vertical, and lie on the circumference of a 
cylinder surrounding the central holder. 
When photometred, in the ordinary way, the 
efficiency—that is, the light given up for a 
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given consumption of electric power—is found 
to be more than double that of the best 
carbon glow lamps. The life tests made by 
Dr. Feuerlein prove that it will last in a 
satisfactory state as long as the best modern 
carbon filament lamps. The only point in the 
paper which is a little obscure is whether the 
candle-power measured is_ the horizontal 
candle-power or the total candle-power. The 
tantalum lamp will obviously distribute its 
light in a different way to the ordinary 
glow lamp, and thus, just as comparison be- 
tween tests of the horizontal light emitted by 
incandescent gas burners and glow lamps may 
prove misleading, so also may tests of this 
new lamp. The only satisfactory tests of the 
light emitted by a lamp are by means of a 
Blondel lumenmeter, or by some form of 
integrating photometer, such as the Russell- 
Léonard, which is used in America. Dis- 
counting, however, possible errors from this 
cause, we are certain that the carbon filament 
lamp has got formidable rivals in the Nernst 
lamp (now widely used) and in this new 
tantalum lamp. 

ProposED IMPROVEMENTS, LiveRPOoL.—On 
the 26th ult., Colonel W. R. Slacke, R.E., 
held an inquiry on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, at the Municipal offices, 
Dale-street, in regard to an application of 
the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
35,0007. for the purchase and demolition of 
insanitary property under the powers of the 
Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act, 1864. 
Mr. R D. Cripps (Assistant Town Clerk) 
said that the application originally was for 
sanction to borrow 650,000/., but the Local 
Government Board had granted them 15,000/. 
to enable them to get on with work that they 
had in hand. Under the Act of 1864, and its 
extensions, they had already spent 400,0002. in 
purchase and demolition. Between 7,000 and 
8,000 houses had been demolished, and there 
were still 8,000 or 9,000 houses to be dealt 
with. The Corporation had given a pledge 
to rehouse 50 per cent. of the people dis- 
possessed, and since they agreed to do this— 
October 26, 1899—4,313 persons had been pro- 
vided for, leaving a balance of 158 to be 
still provided for under the obligation. Ap- 
parently the Corporation had not fulfilled 
their pledge, but in those figures, which were 
up to date, was included 50 per cent. of the 
population—663 persons—who would be dis- 
possessed under the eighteenth presentment of 
the grand jury, which required 372 houses to 
be Sconslbdaed. That work was now being 
proceeded with. In order that the Inspector 
might arrive at an opinion as to whether 
that pledge ought to be continued, increased, 
or diminished, he mentioned that the head 
constable made a return on December 24 
showing that the number of vacant. houses of 
5s. a week and under on that date was 1,143, 
and of 20]. a year and under was 3,150, 
making a total of 4,293. Since 1901 the Cor- 
poration had demolished about 1,500 houses. 
The reason for the large number of vacant 
houses was that the Corporation had _per- 
fected their electric tram system, and there 
had been a large amount of building on the 
outskirts of the city, people being taken there 
cheaply. Houses of all classes were being 
built in the outskirts at the rate of 2,000 per 
year. Dr. Hope (Medical Officer of Health) 
and Mr. F. T. Turton (Deputy-Surveyor) gave 
evidence bearing out in detail the statement 
of Mr. Cripps. The Inspector remarked that 
he intended to make himself acquainted with 
the nature of the accommodation they pro- 
vided for the people. 

ProroseD New Fire Station, JARROwW.—On 
the 23rd ult., Mr. R. H. Bicknell, M.Inst.C.E., 
held an inquiry, at the Jarrow Town Hall, re- 
specting an application of the Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 1,000/. for the erection of 
a fire brigade station in Wylam-street, and 
to provide fire extinguishing appliances. Mr. 
J. Petree, Borough Surveyor, said it was pro- 
posed to erect the new station on the ground 
adjoining the town hall, and connected with 
it would be telephonic communication. Mr. 
Petree also presented a plan of the proposed 
station for the consideration of the Inspector, 
and the inquiry closed. 
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Legal. 





CASE UNDER ee BUILDING 
A 


At the West London Police Court, on 
January 24, Mr. Henry Jordan, builder, was 
summoned before Mr. Garrett, one of the 
magistrates at the above-named Court, at the 
instance of Mr. F. W. Hamilton, District 
Surveyor for North Fulham, for having com- 
menced certain works in, to, or upon a build- 
ing, without serving a building notice, in 
accordance with the requirements of sec- 


tion 145 of the London Building Act, 1894. 





The defendant had, to suit the convenience 
of the employers, at night time, after the 
premises were closed, cut an opening in the 
party wall dividing two shops at No. 86 and 
86a, Lillie-road, Fulham, whereby the said 
buildings were united in contravention of 
certain provisions of the Act. 

The defendant was fined 20s., and 2s. costs. 

At the same time, the occupiers of the 
premises, Messrs. Leon Roberts, Ltd., were 
summoned for non-compliance with a notice 
of irregularity, served by the District Sur- 
veyor, requiring them to close up the opening 
cut in the party wall. 

The magistrate adjourned the summons, at 
the defendants’ request, to enable them to 
make an application to the London County 
Council in reference to certain proposed 
alterations to the premises. 





COMBINED DRAINAGE DISPUTE. 


THE case of Nathan v. Rouse came before 
a Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed 
of the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
Kennedy and Ridley, on the 25th ult., on the 
plaintiff's appeal from a decision of the County 
Court judge of Shoreditch. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Moyses 
appeared for the appellant, and Mr. R. 
Cunningham Glen for the respondent. 

Mr. Macmorran said the action was brought 
by the occupier of one house to recover from 
an adjoining occupier a proportionate part of 
the cost of abating a nuisance under sec- 
tion 120 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891. Mr. Nathan had been served by the 
local authority with notice to abate a nuisance 
caused by the escape of sewage on his pre- 
mises from a drain which drained three ad- 
joining houses, the middle house being in the 
occupation of Mr. Nathan, and an order 
was made on Mr. Nathan to abate the 
nuisance. Mr. Nathan did the necessary re- 
pairs to the drain on his own premises, and 
commenced the present action to recover a 
proportionate part of the expenses from the 
defendant (one of the adjoining occupiers) 
under section 120 of the Act. The County 
Court judge found that the whole of the 
money which the plaintiff claimed was for 
work done on his premises, and that there 
was no evidence to show that the defendant 
was liable to repair or make good the drain 
running from his house under the plaintiff's. 
As it seemed to the learned County Court 
judge that it was the plaintiff by whose act 
and default the drain allowed sewage to 
escape, the nuisance was not caused by any 
act or default of the defendant, and he gave 
judgment for the defendant. The learned 
counsel contended that, as the defendant sent 
sewage from his premises into the drain, he 
was liable to contribute under the section. 

Mr. Glen, for the defendant, submitted that, 
as the defendant was under no obligation to 
repair, he was not liable to contribute to the 
expenses incurred by the plaintiff. 

In the result, the Lord Chief Justice, in 
giving judgment, said he was not able to 
say that the finding of the learned County 
Court judge, that there was no evidence that 
the defendant was liable to repair or make 
good the drain running from his house under 
the plaintiff's, was wrong as a matter of law. 
There was no evidence of an obligation on the 
part of the defendant to repair the drain, 
and he could not come to the conclusion that 
the County Court judge was wrong in hold- 
ing that there was no act or default of the 
defendant causing the nuisance. 

Justices Kennedy and Ridley concurred, 
and the appeal was accordingly dismissed, 
with costs. 


COSTS IN AN ACTION FOR 
DILAPIDATIONS. 

THE case of Clark v. Cleveland came be- 
fore a Divisional Court of King’s Bench, com- 
posed of the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
Kennedy and Ridley, on the 27th ult., on 
plaintiff's appeal from an order made by the 
County Court judge of Farnham that plaintiff 
should pay part of the defendant’s costs in an 
action for dilapidations. 

It appeared that the defendant was the 
tenant of the plaintiff, and, the house let 
being out of repair, the plaintiff, before the 
tenancy determined, inspected it and told the 
defendant what he required done in discharge 
of the covenants in the lease. The defendant 
employed a surveyor, and there was some 
communication between the surveyor and the 
plaintiff, but it was not until some time after 
the tenancy had determined that there was 
any definite admission of liability on the 
part of the defendant. Subsequently a letter 
was written on the defendant’s behalf con- 
taining the suggestion that the parties should 
agree upon an independent surveyor to settle 
the matter. To this the plaintiff replied that 
a new tenant had gone into the house, and the 
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matter must take its course. The plaintig 
then brought the present action, and when it 
came on for hearing the parties agreed that 
as it was only a question of amount, the 


matter should be_ referred. e Count 
Court _ (Judge Russell), upon these 
facts, directed a_ reference, and made an 


order that the defendant should pay the 
plaintiff’s costs up to that date. : 
After hearing the arguments of counsel, the 
Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said 
the point to be decided was whether the 
learned County Court judge had a discretion 
and acted upon it judicially in ordering the 
successful plaintiff to pay the defendant's 


costs up to the time of an_ effective 
admission of the  defendant’s liability, 
His lordship did not think it could 


be said that the plaintiff’s letter saying that 
the matter must take its course was up. 
reasonable. He did not think that the learned 
County Court judge, in the circumstances of 
the case, had any materials on which he 
could properly exercise a discretion to make 
the plaintiff pay the costs incurred by 
the defendant. 

Justices Kennedy and Ridley concurred, and 
the appeal was accordingly allowed. 

Mr. Barnard Lailey appeared for the appel- 
lant, and Mr. Colam for the respondent. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
219 of 1904.—W. F. Cote: Floor Clamps. 


A device, consisting in the combination of an 
elongated base, a plunger arranged for re- 
ciprocatory movement longitudinally of said 
base, a head having a grooved face mounted 
transversely of the plunger at its forward 
end, serrated plates positively clamped upon 
the sides of said base, the teeth of said plates 
gradually increasing in length from the for- 
ward to the rear ends thereof, and mechanism 
mounted upon the base for advancing the 
plunger and locking it in advanced position. 


313. of 1904.—F. W. Brirran and L. H. 

Cross: Locking Device for Nuts. 
A nut-securing device, wherein locking 
washers are employed, consisting in the pro- 
vision on the washer which is to engage with 
the nut of one or more projections adapted 
to catch the nut as it is screwed down so 
that said washer is carried round by the nut, 
and also of one or more substantial ridges 
into, against, or between which the side face 
of the nut become bedded as this latter is 
tightened down. 


2,935 of 1904.—T. E. Drvonsutre: Linings 
for Tunnels, Subways, Lift Shajts, and the 
like. 


Segments for lining tunnels, subways, lift 
shafts, and the like, said segments being 
made of curved blocks of concrete reinforced 
by a construction of rods, wires, or expanded 
metal, or the like, towards the convex aud 
concave face of the blocks, and having, be- 
tween the said rods, wires, expanded metal, 
or the like, ribs forming part of, or extending 
across, a metal frame perforated with bolt 
holders, spaces being left for the introduction 
of the bolts. 


3,062 of 1904.-N. G. Bacon: Window Curtain 
Supports and Hangers. 


A device for suspending curtains, said device 
consisting of a rod or arm having one en 
arranged to turn horizontally in a socket or 
in sockets so as to form a bracket, and so 
that the arm or rod and the curtain sus- 
pended therefrom can be swung horizontally 
through a semi-circle or through any part 0 
a semi-circle. 


3,113 of 1904.—J. T. Neat: School Desks, and 
the like. 

A desk provided with a pivoted top, consist- 

ing in the combination of sliding fulcra, 

pivoted supports, and curvilinear slots, wit 

or without recesses, whereby the said top may 

be moved to and held in the various positions. 


5,627 of 1904.—J. Cartwricut: Portable Fire 
Stoves. 

Portable fire stoves for cooking and other 
purposes, constructed from a few simple parts 
adapted for compact packing or bundling to- 
gether without the use of tools, or of bolts 
and nuts, or other loose or independent 
fastening devices. 


5,737 of 1904.—W. Reuter: Means for Load- 
ing or Charging Cranes, Elevators, Con- 
veyors, and the like. 

Cranes, elevating apparatus, conveyors, and 

the like, comprising a magnet or magnets for 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 
re to the grant of Patents upon them can 
made. 
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gripping the material, and a holder cradle, 
receptacle, or conveyor band in or unto which 
the material is discharged, the provision of 
means whereby the loading magnet or mag- 
nets is or are given a swinging motion or 
an intermittent to and fro motion for 
enabling the magnet or magnets frequently to 
raise loads and to discharge them in or into 
the said receptacle or conveyor band. 


4.321 of 1904.—W. ALLMAN and J. H. Watson: 
"Door-closing Apparatus and Door Checks. 
This relates to door springs, consisting in the 
combination of a shoe secured to the lower 
part of the door, having a rod subject to the 
action of a spring, having at its forward end 
a lug and spindle mounted in a shallow box 
fixed in the floor, said spindle provided with 
studs or the like. 


4,632 of 1904.—F. BarkKER: Locks. 


A lock guard, fitting upon the stump of lock 
which acts as a pivot for the levers of the 
lock, and also upon the stump in the lock, 
with a longitudinal slot therein, which allows 
bolt of lock to traverse. 


5,076 of 1904.—G. FF. Lawrence: 
Balances. 

A sash balance, consisting in the combination 
of a casing, a spring-operated gear wheel 
pivotally and adjustably suspended therein, 
and a locking device adapted to recede from 
and approach the gear wheel, such parts being 
respectively formed and being adapted to co- 
operate. 


5,377 of 1904.—W. McLaren: Dust Screen for 
Railway Carriages and other Windows. 


A dust screen wherein a piece of cheese cloth, 
muslin, or other desirable fabric is attached 
to side laths adapted to be applied to the 
sides of a window opening so as to stretch 
the fabric across the latter, the said laths 
being held in position by a transverse lath 
arranged between them. 


5,389 of 1904.—G. J. Cores: Locks or Latches. 


Locks or latches, consisting of a pivoted latch- 
bolt weighted to lie in its normal position, 
and having a projecting end adapted to 
engage a staple and be moved thereby out of 
its normal position, and to reassume its 
normal position behind the staple by gravity, 
and to be locked by a bolt engaging with the 
latch-bolt. 


5,434 of 1904.—G. ANDERSON: 
Fittings. 
Window sash fittings, used in combination 
and comprising a sliding plate attached to the 
sash cord, and carrying a pivoted bell-crank, 
one arm of which is adapted to be brought 
under the batten rod of the window frame, 
and a second plate attached to the swinging 
sash, having an upwardly projecting pin 
adapted to swivel said bell-crank in swinging 
open and closing the sash. 


5,664 of 1904.—J. W. Ewart: A Base or Wall 
Block to Facilitate the Erection of Electric 
Light Fixtures and Provide Better Insula- 
tion at their Bases. + 


This invention consists of an ordinary wood 
or other block, to which is fitted a china or 
other non-conducting core or centre. Upon 
this non-conducting core is fixed two metal 
plates having suitable screw terminals, to 
which terminals both the line wires and the 
fitting wires are attached, thus obviating the 
necessity of the usual hand-made joints be- 
neath the metal base of the electric lignt 
fixtures, 


7,618 of 1904—R. W. Hu: 
Ventilator Tops. 


This invention relates to chimney and venti- 
‘ator tops. A chimney and ventilator top, as 
made in accordance with this invention, is a 
cylindrical or conical bonnet, open at che 
upper end and having apertures at different 
evels and at different points around the 
bonnet. The said apertures communicate 
etween the interior of the bonnet and the 
external atmosphere. From the lower edge 
of each aperture is extended inwards and 
upwards a fixed inclined vane. These vanes 
deflect draught entering from without at the 
apertures and direct it upwards in the bonnet, 
thus increasing upward draught in_ the 
ep or in a ventilator shaft or ventilator. 
th vanes oppose down draught and deflect 
€ current to pass out of the bonnet through 
the said apertures. 


14,403 of 1904.—J. E. Preston: Flushing Cis- 
terns for Water-closets and the like. 


Flushing cisterns for water-closets and the 
1 e, characterised by the combination with a 
Py ing cistern of a ball, which is mounted 
0 slide upon a vertical guide, and is con- 
nected with the valve or cock in such a 
reagan that the valve or cock is actuated by 
the varying level of the water. 


Sash 


Window Sash 


Chimney and 








23,870 of 1904.—E. W. Roberts: Glazing 
Bars or Astragals for Roof Lights and 
Windows. 

This invention relates to glazing bars or 
astragals, consisting of a steel tee bar with 
top continuation, entirely coated with an 
alloy of tin, having a glazing cap of pure 
lead, the steel bar having two grooves for the 
reception of packing, which is composed of 
asbestos. 


24,337 of 1904.—F. C. ZacHarRtE: Water-closets. 


This consists in the combination with a ball, 
a hinged seat, an overhead flushing tank, a 
chain connecting the seat with the valve of 
the overhead tank for operating same, and 
a weight connected with said chain, and 
arranged to normally hold the seat in a prac- 
tically vertical position. 


24,559 of 1904.—H. G. Voicur: 
Latches. 

A device, consisting of two plates arranged 
to be secured to opposite sides of a door, 
a knob carried by each of said plates, said 
knobs being in alignment, a latch slide 
carried by one of said plates, two roll backs 
co-acting with said slide, one of said roll 
backs being operated by one of said knobs, 
the other roll back being operated by the 
other knob. 


25,380 of 1904.—J. W. HAarrMann: 
Columns and the like. 


A hollow column, composed of a series of 
staves of irregular widths, said staves being 
of less width at the termini than at a 
point intermediate thereof, to conform with 
the desired form of swelled column, each 
stave having integral locking devices upon 
each at an oblique angle to the radius, and 
parallel with the edges thereof. 


25,576 of 1904.—A. H. WrcrenerR: A Nut Lock. 


A nut lock, consisting in the combination with 
a bolt of a nut engaging the bolt and havy- 
ing a narrowing recess, the back wall of said 
recess having a groove corresponding in form 
to the threads of the bolt, a clutch movable 
in said recess, and having peripheral surfaces 
corresponding in form to the threads of the 
bolt and the groove of said recess, the said 
clutch being arranged to _ simultaneously 
engage the threads of the bolt and groove of 
said recess. 


26,164 of 1904.—F. J. J. Gissons: Fastening 
for a Door. 

A thumb-latch fastening for a door, in which 
the latch is pivoted to a plate which is 
adapted to be inserted in a mortice recess 
formed in the thickness of the door, and be 
secured to the door by an addition to, or ex- 
tension of, the plate, which addition or ex- 
tension covers the orifice of the recess. 


Locks and 


Wood 


26,193 of 1904—C. W. Brown (W. F. 
Warden): Combined Ventilators and Sky- 
lights. 


This consists in the combination of a venti- 
lator with a skylight and adjustable damper, 
said ventilator having vanes or louvres on 
the sides of the light shaft, and an outer rim 
or sleeve for protection from the weather, an 
adjustable damper by which the admission of 
air can be regulated or stopped without inter- 
fering with the light from the skylight. 


26,284 of 1904.—E. Kennarp: Spanners, Turn- 
keys, or the like. 

A spanner adapted to fit nuts with various 
shapes or sizes, comprising a lever piece ter- 
minating in a spigot or socket of square or 
other suitable section adapted to fit corre- 
spondingly shaped sockets or spigots on one 
end of a number of socket or key pieces, the 
other ends of which are adapted to fit nuts of 
various sizes or shapes. 


3,944 of 1904.—E. Lines: A Stoneware Pipe 
Joint. 

A spigot and socket pipe joint, consisting in 

the employment of a slot or slots on the in- 

terior of the socket adapted to receive wedges 

of bitumen or other suitable material between 

the socket and spigot. 


5,353 of 1904.—J. Srewart: Anti-Flooding or 
Non-Return Valves for Gully and other 
Sanitary Traps. 

This invention relates to anti-flooding valves 

for the prevention of the return of sewage or 

flood water through gully, intercepting, and 
other sanitary traps. According to this in- 
vention the valve is constructed in the follow- 
ing manner:—A_ suitably-shaped valve plate 
is used with a spigot on the underside; on the 
outer diameter of the spigot a rubber or 
other suitable ring is fixed; against this ring 
or seating a hinged flap, with a float on the 
underside, rises with the flood water and 





closes the opening, thereby preventing the 
flooding or return of the sewage or flood 
water in the area drained. 


7,533 of 1904.—J. Cooper and W. WALKER: 
Means for Ventilating and Humidifying 
Air of Spinning-rooms and other Apart- 
ments. 


An apparatus for purifying and humidifying 
air in spinning-rooms and other apartments, 
consisting of a trough for containing water, 
a cover tosaid trough forming a chamber above 
the water, endless bands of filtering cloth 
passing over rollers superposed in_ said 
chamber in such positions that the filtering 
cloth is dipped in the water as the rollers 
are rotated, a fan or other device for draw- 
ing the air through the filtering cloth, 
covered water troughs for receiving and 
humidifying the purified air, and air distri- 
butors for disseminating the purified and 
humidified air through the room. 


11,523 of 1904.—E. Srorrter: Manufacture of 

Lime and Sand Bricks or Blocks. 
A method of manufacturing bricks or blocks 
of lime and sand, consisting in mixing sand 
and caustic lime with the addition of water 
or steam in open or closed vessels, and in 
simultaneously grinding the mixture, which 
- subsequently moulded and hardened with 
steam. 


——. —o~>-e— 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


January 23.—By os & Son (Hammer- 
smith). 

Shepherd’s Bush.—Wells-rd., ‘‘The Farm,” 

with yards, a and two cottages 


i CES | ean £2,400 
Hammersmith.—11, South-st., also “ Spring : 
Cottage,” with yards, etc., c., y.r. 1201. 2,500 
194 to 200 (even), Dalling-rd. (s.), area : 
Pt a a eee 1,140 
202 to 208 (even), Dalling-rd., area 6,646 ft., : 
Wa) WAN WOU AUNT a cdednddecccticudees ee 960 
Cardross-st., f.g. rents 71/., reversions from 
Gite SS ae icuncdessacdcacsccnucace 1,660 


By F. VARLEY & Son. 
Holloway.—6, Harvist-rd., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 7/., 
GU re cdanddanacuveusenvecedaatues 850 
Tottenham.—2 and 4, Northumberland-gr., 
with nursery ground, u.t. 454 yrs., g.r. 


SG SO Wa OY kode cnvedadécatcccce 760 
By Hunt & PEDDAR (at Needham Market). 
Needham Market, Suffolk.—High-st., ‘‘ The 
Post Office,” with two residences and shop 
SIM Tew Wl BO e we wecccicccccieg 440 
Bridge-st., a freehold cottage, y.r. 211. .... 260 
Ipswich-rd., copyhold business premises .. 300 
Battisford, Suffolk.—‘‘ The Vale Farm,”’ 73 a. 
Ae De AR SS | ee ee 850 
“Plantation Cottage” and 6 a. Or. 16 p., 
Dae ac cdacacddcacseccuedéaadens 230 


January 24.—By BROWETT & TAYLOR. 
Norwood.—5, 11, and 13, Rockmount-rd., u.t. 
72 yrs., g.F. 220. 108., y.F. OBL... . ccc eee 510 
By DAVID BURNETT & Co. 
Raynes Park.—64, Lambton-rd., u.t. 923 yrs., 
GRO OR, Oh Gis oi cacccscccaccnacs 270 
By C. RAWLEY Cross & Co. 
Mile End.—Mile End-rd., the ‘“‘ Coach and 


Horses” p.h., profit rentals of 60/. for 

354 years, and 10/. for 103 yrs. ........ 1,125 
Plaistow.—Brooks-rd., the “ Gladstone” b.h., 7 

and House adjoining, f., y.r. 502. ...... 920 


Upton Park.—134 and 136, Neville-rd., f. 
Wiles GUNES nd ud adawadacneaeescekcs: 420 


185 to 143 (odd), Neville-rd., f., w.r. 1172. 

11, Stukeley-rd., f., w.r. 28. 128. ........ 500 

171 and 173, Plashet-rd., f., y.r. 587. 10s. .. 600 
Bethnal Green.—32, Coventry-st., f., w.r. 261. 220 
Shepherd’s Bush.—230, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 58 

YiRs Gke Thy OE TO conccccccccccccces 650 
Stockwell.—7, Hargwynne-st., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 

Oleg Wal Gili as caccdcedusaccccacadadas 285 
By ORGILL, MARKS, & LAWRENCE (at Masons’ 

Hall Tavern). 
Islington.—U pper-st., the “‘ Royal Mail” p.h., 
u.t. 54 yrs., y.r. 140/., with goodwill.... 12,700 
January 25.—By FULLER & RuppooK. 
West Drayton, Middlesex.—41 to 44, War- 
WIRING pf Bos Wale Bisa nc ccccccccceccecs 950 
By A. PREECE & Son. 
Wood Green —90, Pellatt-gr., f., y.r. 267. .... 300 
Norwood.—10, Cambridge-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 
Gig Wile BON oa Nea cndcxacecccececaecacc 200 
_ January 26.—By C. C. & T. Moors. 
Mile End.—40, 42, 44, and 119, Moody-st., f., 
Wale MUI s ona du ccecsaanenaaedadaea« 1,040 
88, Devonshire-st., f., w.r. 37]. 48. ........ "425 
Bow.—1 to 5, Harley-st., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 711/., 
Wie ccsaasadacruncauadannsaceuda's 990 
Harley-st., i.g.r. 987. 2s., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 

832. 3s. 6d., with reversion ............ 510 
Forest Gate.—13, Earlham-gr., f., y.r. 342.... 490 
St. George’s East.—46, 48, and 48a, Dean-st., 

Rate Ge eccsddecenncanaemenes 600 

By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Holloway.—1 and 3, Cardozo-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., 

Og! PEO es 1,030 
sae 8 Albert-st., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. ; 

POMOC cevanedegadesaesacdacaawae 5 
Caledonian-road.—No. 82 (s.), u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. ™ 

gS | SE RS eae 445 
Pentonville.—27, Chapel-st., (s.), u.t. 8 yrs., 

A OS ea 170 

28 and 29, Chapel-st., u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 46/., 

Wil dadecaecencdcdaddewscdcciaa 500 
Holloway.—36, 38, and 40, Campbell-rd., (s.), 

u.t. 73% yrs., g.r. 18/., y.r. 931. 168. .... 460 
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By Stimson & SONS. 
New Southgate.—43 and 45, Glenthorne-rd., 


ut. 7734 yrs., gr. 111. 12s., y.r. 541. 16s.. £350 
Brixton. rape Goalharbour-la., ut. 614 yrs., 

ere ree 490 
Old Kent- rond.—-817, East-st. (8.), f., y.r. 247., 340 

50, Loder-st., with yard and | stabling, ut. 

403 yrs., g.t. ES Se. | ee 375 
Peckham.—5 to 10, ” Camden- -av., f., y.r. 2051. 3,040 
Streatham.—89, Gleneagle-rd., ut. 90} yrs., 

g.r. 101. 108., era 560 
Peckham.—188, High-st. (s.), f., y.r. 600. .... 960 

By G. TROLLOPE & SONS. 
Belgravia.—58, Belgrave-rd., u.t. 324 yrs., 
ke | Ae Marre rr Lee 550 
By VARLEY & LOCKING. 
Stoke Newington.—22%, Amhurst-rd., u.t. 42} 
yrs., g.r. 8l., er. 5bl. SA rer 390 
90, Wiesbaden-rd., u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. “6i. 10s., 
of Xe | | Re Sn oo 350 


January 27.—By W. B. HALLETT. 
Camberwell.—24 to 32 (even), Camberwell-gr., 
and 45a and 47, Grove-la., area 26,700 ft., 


Say MT ES nb vdeo dese cs eka ewassaeeess 9,000 
Holloway.—34, Thane Villas, u.t. 464 yrs., 
A ge eS ea a eee 235 
By WAGSTAFF & SONS. 
Bethnal Green.—11, Cranbrook-rd., and 16A 
9-5 18, Harold-st., u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 62. 10s., wii 


r. 551. 
46. 28, and 52, Usk-st., w.r. 791. 6s., also 
i.g.r. 26/., u.t. 254 yrs., gf. 462. 108. .... 300 
Pitsea, Essex. —Station-parade, 10 plots of 
building land, also land in rear, with 
MR MONOON, 2) 5.54505 50 00e5 85s 000s 400 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; |.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.t. for estimated rental ; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y r. ‘for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; er. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house ; 0. for 
offices ; 8. for shops; ct. for court. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The respousiility of sizued articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photogra; hs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commis:ion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 








MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 

Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel).—A paper on ‘Recent Developments in Electric 
Lighting’ will be read by Professor H. T. Davidge, 
Wh.Sec. 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. — Twenty-second 
annual dinner, Venetian Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. 
6.30 

I eanpendiet British Institute of Certified Carpen- 
ters (London Wall, E.C.).—Mr. G. Ayres on ‘“ The 
Steel Square.” 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1) To announce 
the name of the person the Council | ge wre to submit 
as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal, 1905; (2) 
the President, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., to deliver an 
address to students ; (3) Mr. A. N. Prentice to read a 
criticism of the works submitted for the prizes and 
studentships 1904-1905 ; (4) presentation of prizes by 
the President. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—The President for the past year, 
Mr. David B. Butler, will present the premiums awarded 
for papers read during the year. The President for the 
year 1905, Mr. Nicholas ‘J. West, will deliver his 
inaugural address. 7.30 pm. 

London Institution.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A., 
on ** The Wallace Collection,” illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorporated).—Mr. 
J. B. Fulton on ** How to Attain Original Thought in 
Architecture,”’ illustrated by limelight views. 6 p.m. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society (Architectural Section). 
—Mr. D. Cook on “ The Relations of Proprietor, 
Architect, and Contractor.” 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. —(1) Paper to be further 
discussed, ‘‘ Floating Docks,” by Mr. L. E. Clark ; (2) 
time vermitting, pa oo to be read, a) “ Alfreton 
Second Tunnel,” by ER. F Crosbie rench, M.A. ; 
(b) “ The Restmabsustion of Moncrieffe Tunnel,” by Mr. 
D. McLelian. 8 pm. 

Institute of Sanitary ees Lid. (Lectures in 
Practical Sanitary Science).—M J, T. Griffin on 
** Scavenging and Disposal of Refuse.” 7 p.m. 


Northern Architectural Association Students’ Sketching 
Club.—Mr. J. Bruce on “ Stresses in an Iron Roof of 
40 ft. span, with all Calculations.” 7.30 eon] 

Sanitary Institute.—Conference on School Hygiene, 
in the University of London. Address by Sir Arthur 
Riicker, M.A., D.Sc. 

Bolton Arts’ Guild.—Mr. Marshall Robinson on 
** Florence and the Renaissance: The later Develop- 
ment.” 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 

Sanitary Institute-—Conference on School Hygiene 
(continued). 

Society of Arts——Mr. R. Child Bayley on ‘‘ Time 
Development in Photography, and Modern Mechanical 
Methods of carrying it out.” 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 

Sanitary Institute (Conference continued) —Schools— 
“ Building and Equipment,” 11 a.m. to 1 p.m.; “ Sani- 
tary Inspection and Control,” 2 pm. to 4 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor W. Schlich, F.8.S., on 
* Forestry in the British Empire,” II. 5 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Miss Ethel 
Charles on ‘* Modern Architecture in London.” 6.30 


p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Conclusion of 
discussion on ‘“‘ Fuel Economy in Steam Power Plants,” 
by Messrs. W. H. Booth and J. B. C. Kershaw ; (2) 
“The Value of Overhead Mains for Electric Distribu- 
tion in the United Kingdom,” by Mr. G. L. Adden- 
brooke. 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 

Architectural Association. —Mr. C. S. Spooner on 
** Church Fittings.”’ 7.30 p.m. 

Roval Institution.—9 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute. et ~ on School Hygiene: 
Training in Hygiene. 11 a.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Paper to be read, “ The Reconstruction of the Santa 
a River Bridge, Uruguay,” by Mr. P. J. Risdon. 

p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 

Junior Institution of Civil Engineers.—The '‘ Coming 
of Age” Dinner of the Institution will be held at 
the Hotel Cecil at 6.30 for 7 p.m., the President, Mr. 
W. H. Lindley, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., in the chair. 

Incorporated Clerks of Works Association. —Twenty- 
second annual dinner, Criterion Restaurant. 6.15 p.m. 


ae 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as prion the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


Zs. 4. 
Hard Stocks. ...... 112 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles  ....0.00. 
Facing Stocks ... 





” 9 ” 
” ” ” 
99 ” 9. 
” at railway depét. 
9 ” 2 
th] i] 2} ] 


Red Wire Cuts ... 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire ... 
Do. Bullnose ...... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks...... 


GuLazED- BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers ...... 12 
BORAGE cccssescasss ll 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats......... 16 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers... 16 
One Side and two 
eee A 
Two Sides and 
“ = MONG: cecesssas 20 
plays, 
ferred, 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 


8 
5 
5 
8 
4 
2 


deed 


_ 


= PP OFC OMe ple 
o or So 


ooo. fo oeoocooso 


oo oc eooo.6cOO 
ooo ooo coo 
- 

s 
- 

4 


Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers... 14 
One Side and two 
MMMM csstakessbeien 15 
Two Sides and 
one End ......... 15 
Splays, 
oo ‘Sulit 14 
on it; 
White a | 
Dipped - 
Glazed .... eeeeeec 200 ” 


oo oc ooo Sf 
oo oc ooo SCS 
- 

s 
: 

- 

4 


less than best. 


d. 

Thames and Pit Sand......... 7 0 delivered, 
Thames Ballast.............. sane 9 ei — ” 
Best Portland Cement. ...... Pa 0 per ‘ton, as 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 as 

NotE.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime....... osseseep ln OG. od nes yard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE, 
Batu Stonre—delivered on road wag- s. 4d. 
gons, Paddington Depét_.......... 1 64 per ft. cube, 
Do. do. delivered on road perinatal 
Nine EJms Depét ..... Sonabecivanwive Let we ae 
eee Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered - road 
waggons, Paddington depot, Nine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico harf... 21 rs a 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
waggonsg, Paddington ane Nine 





Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 24 ,, 2 





————e 
STONE (continued), 


8. d. 
— in blocks...... 1 . per ft. cube ae dept, 


Greenshill 7). 1 0 . = 
sap, dase Dale i in blocks... 2 ; ” ” 
Closcbern ed Frevstone 2 0 : = 
Red Mansfield ” 2 ” 


York Stonze—Robin Hood fein 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 » 
6 in. sawn two sides 
Gu Of ones 8 Spark 
under : super. per ft. super. 
6 in. rubbed two sides ” 
ditto, ditto....... secnanes 2 6 Po 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 0 114 ro 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one 


med — bs (random 
Ih in. to2in, ditto, ditto 0 6 > . 
Harp Yorr— 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
rar ns 
under super er ft, super. 
6 prod two sides “ 


reer rrrieri ir) eeee .3 0 ” ” 
3 in. sawn two sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 ” ” 
2 in. self-faced nine os 
Ceeeeseosee eeeeces - ” 


Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 Pd ft. cube, 


eld. rl 
6 in. sawn both va, 


DY ” 9 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. su 
1 ofl rly, depit, 
rT ” » in, do. ” » 
SLATES, 
2 2s. d, 
at x x Sect blue ea os i. _ 1000 of 1200 atr. d, 
os 
20 x 10 first quality ;? 13 -. = 
20x 12 ,, ” ” 15 0 ” ” 
16 x ” ” ” 5 0 ” ” 
20 x 10 best blue Port- 
madoc ......12 12 6 ,, ‘9 
16x 8 62 6 , 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green . 4 7G Zs 
20 x 12 Dy ” 7 6 ” ” 
18 x 10 _ a 3 oO aa 
16x 8 oOo 50 Bs 
20 x 10 permanent green Mme wv ae 
18 x 10 me os wou2cG met 
16 x 8 ” ” 6 12 6 ” 
— 


ae 
Best plain red roofing tiles . 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depét, 
ip and Valley tiles .. 3 7perdoz ,, 4, 
Best Brosely tiles...............50 Operl000 4, 4 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... 52 6 yy Sere 
Hip and Valley tiles ... 4 Operdoz , 4, 
Best nen red, brown, or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6perl1000 , 

















ae. Ornamental do ............ 60 0 a 
bese seaceseie siseneceapeces wee 4 Oper ‘done oe uae 
ve MALO ci cescacesescocsanacses 3 0 99 a ee 
Best orMottled Stafford- 
shire do. eee peeate 51 9perl000 4 
Do. oe sa aeeeaente . 54 9 8 
4 lperdoz , » 
Vi ing eto ee ee an ee 
Best ‘‘ Rosemary 
lain tiles 48 0 per 1000 a (s 
Bes t Omnameniai ~~ aaute 5 7 0 ss » 8 
pesasshetas Operdoz ,, 
wea Vily _peceleemanoine . 3 8 ‘ 
hey les F trand = sal 
_ tiles, sand faced. 50 Operl1000 , 
Do. pressed.........ss000 nee OC os “a <a 
Do. Ornamental do ............50 0 4, ”» 
Hip tiles ........ Oeecvcceece « & 0 per doz. ” ” 
V ey tiles ......0 wine © SO ” ” ” 
WOOD. 
Buitp1ine Woop, At per ae ee 
Deals : best 3in. ree and wie £38. d. 8. d. 
by 9 in. > a seaheieuiaeto ae oO i506 
Deals: best 3 by 9.......006 ekekesessea ic ae 0 0 14 0 0 
ttens : best 2 ia. by 7 in. and 
8in., and 3in. by7in. and 8in. 11 0 0 12 0 0 
Battens : best 24 by Gand 3by6.. 010 0 __ less pH 
7 in, and8in, 
Deals : seconds 0 less thn best 
Battens : seconds ..........0 ae 0 ws » » 
2in, by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in... 0 W000 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2in. by 5in.... 810 0 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and lj in, by 7 in. .......002 010 0 more than 
: — 
Zin, 100 


At per load of 50 ft. 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig 








or Memel (average s FRcation 410 0 5 00 
Seconds ans Scith , 40 0 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) ... 312 6 815 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8in.)...... 3 0 0 310 0 
Swedish balks ..........ssscccssoves 0 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 315 0 
JornERs’ Woop. At per standard, 

White Sea: first — pennies . 
nee, 24 0 0 25 0 0 
SIN DVIO Le ccsssoccssastoureesesne 0 23 0 0 
Battens, 24 in. and3 in, by7 in. 16 10 0 11200 

Second yellow deals, 3 in by 

llin,......1810 0 2 0 0 
° ° 3 in. by 9 in. 1710 0 19 0 9 
Battens, 34 in. and3in. by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. f 
ORE eh 05 Be 1310 0 15 00 
Battens, 24 in. and3in. by7in. 11 0 0 12 0 0 





EF 


JOINE! 
Petershi 
8 in. 
Do. 
Batt 
Secon 
Do. 
Batt 
Third 
11 iv 
Do. 
Batt 
White S 
First ¥ 
” 
Batt 
Secon¢ 
” 
”. 
Pitch-pi 
Under 
Yellow 1 
Oddi 
Second 
Yellow F 
Kauri Pi 
Danzig a 
Large, 
Small 
Wainsco 
Dry Wai 
inch 
ain. 
a 
Selecte 
inch 
Dry Wal 
as int 
Teak, pel 
America 
per ft. 


Rolled Si 
sections 
Compoun 
sections 
Steel Com 
Angles, T: 
nary sec 
Flitch Pla 
Cast Iron 
chions ii 
terns ... 


Iron— 
Commot 
Stafford: 


Sheet fron 
3 ft. to 
Ordinary 
Sheet Tron 
Ordinary 


Galvanised 
Ordinary 


to 3 ft. 
Best Soft Si 


Cut’ ails, : 








So ooo 


— 


oo so 
eo eco ooo 
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WOOD (continued), 











Jorxers’ Woop (cuntinued). t per standard, 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, £ s. £ 8. 
8 in, by LL ie sescesscessesescerseeree ZL O 22 10 
Do. Sin. dy 9 iteccccccccrccscrore 18 0 19 10 
Battens.. . see 13 10 15 0 
Second yellow deals, 3in.by llin. 16 0 17 0 
Do. 3 in. Dy 9 itscccccrrsrreree 14 10 16 0 
Battens.. ; 1l 0 12 10 
Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 
i tiie, <essasceusaheseceasecsatasinstneasee! ae 14 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 iMeseccccrresssereeree 12 10 14 0 
Battens 10 0 


ite Sea and Petersb i 
Went white deals, 3 4M 1l in, 14 10 
a » in. by in. 13 10 
Battens ll 0 


Second white deals, 3in. by llin. 13 10 
8 in. by 9 in, 12 10 
ttens ae 





” ” 
” 


Pitch-pine: deals...... s.» 





~ 
= 
Oo 

oooocoooo ooo coococ & 








_ 
S 
BES SCD B® © IM ORS MOSSSOSOSSOSSSS COO SCCOOCCoCE se 








Under 2 in. thick extra ............ 0 10 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 40 0 upwards. 
Oddments ...... deasesecesensessecacs z g re 
Seconds, regular SiZ@S.........00 ee 99 
Yellow Pine oddments wi... 25 0 pi 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft.cube. 0 3 05 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. CUE coor O 3 0 3 6 
Small ” ” ddnccvadisereaniss OF 029 
Wainscot bien i. ah cube. 0 5 056 
Wainsco , per ft, sup. as 
aa wexaeas oe 00 009 
a Ao soeeee eeeeetecs 0 0 = 
ogany—Honduras, 
aa re t, super. o_— ue eG 010 
Selected, Fi » per ft. sup. as 
ine ples st ceceaanseeteidiee mace OO 026 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft.sup. 
as inch cencececeveccosces eeerccces eetece 0 0 1 0 1 0 
Teak, per load .........0000 dsecsacssaccas ne O 21 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks, 
per ft. cube.. 0 4 05 0 
Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square. 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot ...... c O18 6 017 6 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
WRUCNOD. cscsscvedsccscscaes chcanaetiva 014 0 018 0 
ld in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
MHRLONGKE auarigecccscesscaseds waqscscse, Ole 0 eq 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot ....... eacsnanacea daaceesseee re 012 0 014 6 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched 012 6 015 0 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
WIMGONOG- ssscccvicccesviccete waaeaxe - 015 0 016 6 
3 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V-jointed brds. 011 0 013 6 
lin. by 7 in. do. do. 014 0 018 0 
ps by 7in. white do. do. 010 0 011 6 
in. by 7in. do. do. do. 012 9 15 0 


0 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 





Railway Vans, per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 2 s. d. s. d. 
POCHONS: acissccccsccrsexes agian. ole OC... GIS ¢ 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
GCUIOWS: weds caccsatasaccecssacacssacss COD ao FF | 
Steel Compound Stancheons .. 9 2 6 ... 1012 6 | 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
DATY SCCtIONS seoccccccsscsvcccccceeee 426 aw &F 6 
Flitch Plates te ¢ « & 5 ¢ 
Cast Iron Columns and Stan- 
chions including ordinary pat- 
COUN svsccsscee Mecanvesesa Mims Ola @ wo ‘Sue @ 
METALS, 
Per ton, in London. 
Iron— £s.4. £s. d. 
WOMMNO BAEK! ccsctavsesctsaicccs £ 0 O vs @ 10.60 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality.........0... 710 0.. 8 0 0 
Staffordshire ‘Marked Bars” 910 0 .., _- 
Mild Steel Bars.......... ee — co .. SIS 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price ...... 815 0... 9 0 0 
"Cand — avetveus . 1610 .. eco _— 
nd upwards, accordin; size an a. 
Sheet Iron, i . ne 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ..... wo & Oo 





is a ae 19°0 © ... - 

— as —_ 11 15 a ua - 
Tron, Galvanised, ordinary ity— 

Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to naps 

8 ft. tO 20 Serceccecseoees eens 

Ordinary sizes to22g.and24g. 13 0 0 .. 

” ” 6 g. eeeee eee 14 0 0 soe 

Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 15 10 


” Pp 22g.and24g. 16 00 ... - 

9 ” 26 Ze sccccccee 17 10 0 eee = 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

Ordinary sizes 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 fe. DIO CO .... — 

” ” 22g. and 24g, w 6 6 “ —_ 

seeeee eeecee 1315 0 eee = 


” » 26g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. and thicker 11 0 0 .., 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22¢.&24¢.12 0 0 4. 
~. ” ” DGidiuas 10 6 i 
Cut nails, 3 In, to 6 in cece Ocecccccce 9 0 0 eee 9 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Sill 


Per ton, in London, 









- £ 8. ° 8. 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3Ib.andup 1510 0 .., -— 

Ipe in Coils ss cccessececscrcrs 16 0 0 ace = 
Soil pipe te enececeeces oT) 18 10 0 be aye 
DO })} seeeeceeeeee toee om 

ae Be Pe 10 0 4. 
Visille Montagne swveton 3015 0 = 
RUMICAE « sunsugéeasegiscadacaciedvaaécs - 

ouiitsian 3010 0 .. 
prong Sheet... -perlb, 0 010 .., =- 
Copper nails gg 0010 = 
Baas ils 4. “s DO - 
trong Sheet... ’ 0 0 % pe 
ns ae arn ee 
So nglish Ingots eeeces 99 01 - 
LDER—Plumbers’ ...... 00 of _ = 
ills 0d conic 008 .. = 
Blowpipe............. oe a a oe ‘es = 








| J. Bloomfield .. 





ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 



















15 oz. thirds ........... scossseveeeee —- 23. Por ft, delivered, 
” | a as oo aK ” ” 
ME CR GIIRONN cs ccc cacedaccicaeccace . ° » 
” MEINE vi stscececacacesdcese . 3d. ” ” 
26 Os WIM on dsaccsccctccaxaseacca * aa. ” ” 
” fourths PPTITITITIT TTT TTT Tiree) . 99 ” 
82 OZ. thirds eeceseceeseevessessosces + ” ” 
” fourths SO eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseneee . ” ” 
Fluted Sheet, > OMlevcsensssdustare tk. 29 * 
| 2 SE ” » 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Piate. ga.” ps 
} ” ” 99 sennee - ” 
” ih] ” eoecce 2 ad o ° 
OILS, &c, 2s. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ... «. pergalion 0 1 5 
” ” »» in Is ” 016 
” » oy in drums, ” 018 
Boiled ,,  ,, in pipes .. * Or 7 
” ” »» I Is ” 018s 
” ” », indrums . ” 0 110 
Turpentine, in barrels .. i ‘a 03 4 
” NEE COMUNE oc 5s cecacdaduas pe 03 6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 1915 0 
bt A ee : 2 19 5 0 
Best L OE PUGED cccecccatscocaccs . perewt. 0 6 6 
Stockholm Tar ..........c0000. sssssssssseeee POF barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c, i’ pa. 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 080 
Pale Copal Oak ............... 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ............0ssesssss ° 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak..............06 mene 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
CRON cod sacs ceca caceaiecccatacacnsaceniants sadéa 014 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage................... wastecddudada i 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..............00 ° 016 0 
PE BO I soc osestscaccsccacccacacsccsancede eaese 016 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ..........ssc0sesssess ° 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ...........cs0sscceees iacaeae 23-6 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ...........s.cccccseee ae 018 0 
ite Copal Enamel .............ccccccesvees pirpeten 140 
Extra Pale Paper .......ccccccccccccescoses cia Paces 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ...........cccscsssssssssees Mase 010 6 
Best BUGK JAVON... <csscecececessscodescese panaeaate ad 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ........... dcquededdaataad ° 09 0 
Brunswick Black 08 6 
Berlin Black ...... Gaeta 016 0 
SOO GHINIEE Ss 5s cisnceastananadaceceds wekeueaas Widinesiaatadania 010 0 
French and Brush Polish .......c..scccssssceccoeees 010 0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published here is ens DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
at the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all 
of Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 
eylon, &c., 26s. per annum. Kemittances (payable to J. 
MORGAN) should be addressed to the Publisher of “ THE 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. per quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post. 








TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 





AYSGARTH.—For rebuilding and widening Estholme 
Bridge, near Aysgarth, for the North Riding of York- 
shire County Council. Mr. W. G. Bryning, County 
Surveyor, Northallerton :-— 

G. R. Wade .. £704 8 6| R. Stevens .... £530 00 
Cc. Bushby & G. Dougill & 
8 677 00 


Sons, Ays- 
garth, R.S.0.* 550 00 
R. Moore 567 10 0 
BARKING TOWN.—For road works, North-street 
improvement scheme, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. C. F. Dawson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking. 





| Quantities by Surveyor :— 


D. T. Jackson, Ripple-road, Barking* £1,149 11 2 


BUNDORAN (lIreland).—For alterations and addi- 
tions to Tullaghan House, Bundoran, for Mrs. Dickson. 
Mr. T. Elliott, architect, 37, Darling-street, Ennis- 


killen :— 
J. Harvey .... £1,390 10|O’Kane ...... £813 0 
J. Donnelly.... 1,180 0] W. A. Cowan, 
1,030 Oj Ballinamallard* 807 10 
CARDIFF.—For erecting a Sunday school at St. 
Catherine’s, Canton, for the Rev. J. Baker. Mr. G. E. 
Halliday, architect, Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. J. W. 
Rodger, 14, High-street, Cardiff :— 
R. Cox & Bardo £983 70;,M. W. Morgan £820 0 
Shepton & Sons 890 0 0| W. Symonds .& 
Gibson & Sons 858 00 CES sien ees 819 0 
& Wells 810 9 
0 
0 





Blacker Bros... 853 13 9 | Knox 
Cc Dunn 


8. Andrews & ,. & " 

852 13 Cardiff* .... 
845 18 0| F. Small...... 
835 00 


oo ofc So 


eeeeee 





CHERTSEY.—For constructing two bridges known 
as the Plough Bridges, across the river Wey, for the 
Rural District Council. Mr. R. St. —— Moore, 
engineer, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. W. :— 

Edwards & Co., Arundel-street, 
Strand, Landaw™. ...0.cccsacsee £3,162 5 5 
[Twenty-three other tenders received.] 


CLAYGATE —For alteraticns to “ Tage House,” 
Claygate, Surrey, for Mr. A. H. Jones. . H. Knight, 
architect, London :— 

O.. Higby, Thames Ditton.....ccsscseece £850 








ENFIELD.—For erecting a day-room at Enfield 
Workhouse, Chaseside, for the Edmonton Guardians. 
or T. E. Knightley, architect, 106, Cannon-street, 


L. & W. H. Patman £388 | Sands & Burley .... 


£344 
Almond & Son .... 385]S. Kind............ 318 
Re BONOU ec cceuccs 376 | J. Thomas ........ 292 


Fairhead & Son .... 350 


ESHER.—For twelve pairs of semi-detached villas, 
Lower Green-road, Esher, Surrey. Mr. H. Knight, 
architect, London :— 

Wheatley & Sons, East Molesey 


ESHER.—For additions to ‘‘Elmfield,” Esher, 
Surrey, for Mr. A. Barker. Mr. H. Knight, architect, 
London :— 

Nicks & Co., Clapham Junction 


EXHALL. — For erecting an infectious diseases 
hospital in the parish of Exhall, for the Foleshill Rural 
District Council. Mr. T. F.. Tickner, architect and 
surveyor, High-street-chambers, Coventry :— 

Kelbey & Son, Foleshillt...... £6,185 15 

LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 2, Camomile-street, 
Lp for Messrs. Hill & Sons. Mr. H. Knight, architect, 

ondon :— 











Staines & Son ......... geaddneeeeene £1,472 
LONDON.—For alterations to the City Restaurant, 
for Mr. A. Schrader. Mr. H. Knight, architect, 
London :— 
COLE PE PEE COC COCET ET £360 





LONDON.—For rebuilding Nos. 82 and 324, Old 
vores, E.C. Mr. H. Knight, architect, London :— 
raid, Pater, & Co. £5,600 


LONDON.—For new blocks of flats, Arlington Park- 
pee me Turnham Green. Mr. H. Knight, architect, 
London :— § 





s 
Barnes & Son, Chiswick ............ £21,000 
LONDON.—For Chelsea new Post Office :— 
Alternative 
tender for Cr. 
Shamrock old 
stone. materials. 
A. J. Colborn.... £13,900 0 .. £13,790 .. — 
J. Christie ...... 18,645 10 .. 18,528 ..° £50 
G. H. Gibson 13,585 0 13,500 .. — 
Se ee 3,499 O 13,431 _ 
PAG ee 13,188 0 13,188 _ 
W. J. Renshaw 12,971 0 12,871 — 
J. Ferguson & Co. 12,898 0 12,873 30 
E. P. Bulled &Co. 12,756 0 12,704 58 
Lole & Co. ...... 12,724 0 12,694 50 
H. J. Williams, 

EAs ceeceaue 12,647 0 12,567 a 
Stimpson & Co... 12,460 0 12,442 60: 
J. Mowlem & Co., 

Li” eS 12,448 0 .. 12,326 .. — 
Foster Bros. .... 12,488 O .. 12,488 .. — 
J. Appleby & Sons 12,327 0 12,227 .. 50 
Cropley Bros., Ltd. 12,293 0 12,310 .. — 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 12,223 0 12,100 .. 10 
E.Lawrence& Sons 12,158 0 12,048 .. — 
W. Johnson & Co., 

itiacidcaend 12,138 0 12,013 a 
We WEISS cn cces 12,134 0 12,022 _ 
Martin, Wells, & 

Oo eae 12,000 0 12015 .. — 
Banyard & Son .. 12,000 0 11,875 .. — 
J. Smith & Sons, 

UM cscs usdves 11,989 0 11,960 _ 
Perry Bros....... 11,800 0 11,700 _— 
L. Whitehead &Co., 

8” RRP REE 11,778 0 11,678 .. — 
W.H.Lorden&Son 11,749 0 11,630 ... — 
Mattock & Parsons 11,650 0 11,550 .. — 
Wee MORGUE cc cece 11,514 0 11,814 _ 
Wisdom Bros..... 11,500 0 11,380 20 
C. Wall, Ltd. .... 11,400 0 11,292 -- 
J.Shelbourne&Co. 11,275 0 11,165 _ 
B. E. Nightingale. 11,105 0 11,117 _ 
Galbraith Bros.*.. 10,990 0 10,985 — 





LONDON.—For the construction of a footbridge and 
underground convenience at Wedlake-street, by Harrow- 
road, for the Paddington Borough Council. Mr. E. B. 
B. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, a — 


Be Ni CONGR, REVUE co cacasscseces i 
For Steelwork in connexion with above Bridge. 
Crome & Creme, WOME ccicccuccascccess £539 





LON DON.—For the erection of buildings and stores, 
for Messrs. Smith, Couch, & Co., Ltd., Wood Green, N. 
Messrs. Stephen Petts & Co., surveyors, 323, High-road, 
Wood Green :— 

G. Robinson, Andover Works, Andover- 
road, N.* 131 


LONDON.—For the construction of the roadwork 
and platelaying in connexion with the construction, for 
the underground conduit system of electrical] traction, of 
the tramways authorised by the London County Tram- 
ways Act, 1904, from the existing lines in Clerkenwell- 
road, via Rosebery-avenue and St. John-street-road, to 
the existing lines at the “ —_—_. Islington :— 
Muirhead, . Griffiths 


eee ee ee ee 





Greig, & &Co.,Ltd. £29,704 1 5 
Matthews £31,619 15 6] R.W.Black- 
J. G. White well & 
&Co.,Ltd. 31,218 7 10 Co., Ltd. 29,149 14 6 
Dick, Kerr, J.Mowlem& 
&Co.,Ltd. 29,924 9 10 Co., Ltd., 
London*. 27,925 0 0 


[The engineer’s estimate of the cost of the work is 
£26,432 16s. 5d.) 

[Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd., to sub-let to the 
undermentioned firms (or tosuch other firm or firms 
as may be approved by the engineer under the con- 
tract) the following portions of the work, namely— 
(1) to the Hadfield Steel Foundry Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, 
the manufacture of the special work (consisting of points, 
crossings, etc.); (2) to the Anderston Foundry Oo., 
Ltd., of Middlesbrough, the manufacture of cast-iron 
yokes, road boxes, and covers; (3) to the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., and Messrs. 
Martin, Earle, & Co., the supply of cement; and (4) to 
Messrs. Bayliss, Jones, & Bayliss, Ltd., of W«lver- 
hampton, the manufacture of the tie-bars and‘ bolts. ] 

TENDEBS—Continued on page 133. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTME NTS. 


(For some Contracts, etc., still open, but not included im this List, see previous issues.) 


TE 





CONTRACTS. 











Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Advertised. 


Forms of Tenders, etc., supplied by 





*Erection of Buildings, etc. .........e0.. 5 ah erase 
Road Works in Streets and Passages ...........+- 
Pull. and rebuild. ‘*‘ The Butchers’ ae Blackwood 
Drainage and San. Work at “‘ Dagsmoor Inn,’ ’ Lydford 
Bridge, Storesbrook. near Ledbu 
Offices and Dwelling-house, Cum erland-rd., Bristol 
Cleaning Out Small Reservoir at Hough-End, Bramley 
Repairs to Schools 
Ten Double-deck Electric ennane 0% oe ween sais ae 
ee are 
Sinking, etc., Trail Shaft ...........00. 
Supplies, ete. 
Steel Foot Bridge at Oliminster, near Sharpness. . 
Casualty Department, Boilerhouse, etc. 
Sand 
Carriageway in Beliahouston rere 
Adds., etc., Schl of Science & Art, Exhib. ‘-bldgs., York 

*Making- up Roads 
Drainage Works, Tillicoultry .............. barre 
2 acres of Storm Water Filters, Monk Bretton Lone 
2 miles of Land Drains, etc., Sunnybank Wood . 
Sinking Pit 
12-in. Stoneware Pipe ‘Sewer, Raa RE 
Wood-Paved Road and Asphalte Foot Paths ssa 
Removing Galleries, etc., at Brithdir Council School 
Folding Partitions at Senghenyod Council School .. 
Alterations, etc., at Llantwit Major Council School.. 
Relaying Drains at Workhouse, Erdington 


stew eer eee or 
eeeeeeseee 


eee ee eee eee meee eereeeseeeseeeeees 


er 


2,400 yds. Concentric Armoured Cable ....... sees | 


Safety BONtR MN o5o fs inp: ips 04s visio 0 95015-4 binloeis' 2's 
Spiral Springs for Safety Chains Seuisenes sisi Gees 
Alterations to ‘‘ Crown Inn,’’ Crakehall 
Improvements, Church-street, Bargoed............ 
125 tons of Steel Bridge Girders 
Water Supply, Hill Court Estate, Ross............ 
Painting External Wood and Tronwork at Workhse. 
6,500 ft. super. of say Tooled Yorkstone........ 
6,500 ft. super. of 3-in. Tooled Yorkstone 
BEOIMOTILOS PEt TEOR «02 0.0.0.00% 0090008 ise secasenaue 
Materials for Steel Foundry.........ccccccccccecs 
ee Ser ree ree 
Steel Palisade Fencing for Platforms....... pane 
Painting Station Buildings .........cccsccesccece 
Three Dwelling-Houses at Middlesbrough Docks.... 
8,550 sq. yds. Whinsett Paving, etc.. Vic. Dock, Hull 
Warehouse, Offices. etc.. Seward-street, Hull .... 
Four Cottages at Bolton Percy & Con version of Bldngs. 
Buildings and Alterations at Workhouse .,........ 
ROCOE WN MUM UNNEBIS 5:5 5 5:55:55 99.00:5:013.050 0.060 
Forming and Metalling Carriageway, Swansea-st., ‘ete. 
Paving, etc., Footways, Swansea-st., Menelans-st., etc. 
Iron Footbridge errr re Tee pea aiheee 
OM LOIN. ono snsasae aw aneesces sebeanuau ene 
House, Medomsley- FO MINNIE oa 55 shud Saou sc oenes 
School and Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel, Tibthorpe 
G5 SONS OF ORSU-EPON PADOS ooo 50.0000 04 ccewns esos 
cee a ee err Tyee rE ee 
Alterations and Rebuilding Frensham Mill Bridge .. 
Private Street Works, Junction-road 
Road Material, Stores, etc. 
A er ae en 
Three Artizans’ Dwellings in St. Helen’ s-rd., Brighton 
Electric Lighting on Prince’s-parade .............. 
Electric Lighting in Victoria-rooms ........... nom 
Electric Lighting in the Town Hall .............. 
Market Hall and Shops, Newchurch-road . 
Labourers’ Cottages 
Dwelling-House and Offices, Head’s a a 
Stores (for Northern Counties Committee, Ireland).. 
Materials (Granite. Gravel, etc.) ...........ceee0e 
A Test Borehole at Waterworks Pmpng. Stn., Beeston 
ELI MERUMADED 5 no 09000 sone Saks a's pacenne 
Water-tube Boiler, Steam Feed Pump, ete. We eeeane 
400-kw. High-speed Steam Dynamo, etc. .......... 
Improvement of Miskin-street ..... ero 
Improvement of a cross street............0. seule 
RNIN Ss cocina sla ames esine oe ein aversin 
Fifty Working-class Houses, Ashburton-park ...... 
Offices for the City Analyst, etc., Eglington-street.. 
*Brick and Concrete Sewer ....ccccsccccccccesecs 
Chapel and Schoolroom, Maesycwmmer..... piebiviaiers 
Excise Bonded Warehouse at N a Roe » 
Cartage of Main Road Material and Labour ...... 
Two Iron Verandahs to Cottage Blocks, Sedgefield. . 
EPRMIOO DE CR oi6 Sin c6s sca eee wiedin’ oases ee@ionee 
Road Material and Cartage .. 
Whinstone 


er ee ee) 


ee 


House and Workshop, Ford- lane, Lanchester jaeats 
Steps from Parade to Sands at Louisa Gap........ 
Paving, Bristol 
Two Vans for Infected and —- Articles . 





r 
4 





CeO eee rete eee eeereeeeeseeesese | 


Hampstead Borough Council...... 
Manchester Paving, etc., Committee 
Griffiths Bros. 


Herefordshire C.C. ‘ 
Bristol Docks Committee 


eeeee 
eereeeee 


Leeds Education Committee 
Stockport Corporation.... 
Farnborough R.D.C. 
Birr U.D.C. aie ° 
Lewisham Borough Council eneee 
G. W. & Midland Rlys. Joint Comm. 
Bradford Royal Infirmary ........ 
Wakefield & District Light™ Rly. Co. 
Glasgow Corporation 

Dartford R.D.C. ... pais eaves 
Tillicoultry Town Council’ Sea sisoae 


eeeee eee 


at eeeeeeseee 


Barnsley Town — Sibniosoisaiers 


do. 
TirdJonkin Collicries .....0.s00000 
East vesmeaes -D.C. 
0. 
oo i CE er ron Se 
do. 
do. 
Aston Guardians .....sccceres ae 


Southern ee Rly. Co., Ltd.. 
0. 


PIOWS:@ BODE ois vvss2sese wesree 
Gelligaer and Rhigos B.D. ....0 
Great Western Railway Co. 
Kingston-on- -Thames Guardians 

Greenwich Borough Council ...... 


do. 
East Indian a el Oi scs0s ponerse 
oO. 


do. 


Stoke-upon-Trent Guardians ...... 

Birm’ghm..,etc., Dist. Drain’ ge Board 

Cardiff Corporation Pane ieee Sees 
do. 


Staines U.D.C. 
Chipping Norton R.D.C........... 
BITS AS, DOBEGRIC . 0. 0:06.0:050 pieleceie aie 
Berry UIA vcs cce aes 
West Ham Council 
Farnham B.D.C. ....cccve 
eS SUS SS err earn : 
WE OOIWICH BL0.. .6560s00e0% pale : 
Dublin Corporation .... 
Brighton Corporation ........ 
Bridlington Corporation .......... 
do. 
do. 

Rawtenstall Corporation.......... 
Bikenny BDC) oc cccscvecews aus 
Midland Railway Co. .... 
Downham R.D.C.... 
Tarvin R.D.C. 

Weobley R.D.C. 
Barking Town “ ~ ee 


Rhondda uD.” 


Wisbech R.D.C. 
Cork en +> ae eisioiste si 


ee 


Westminster City Council sca reiniere 
Trustees, English Baptist Church... 
J. Williams 
Warwickshire C.C. 
Durham County Asylum.. aie aval sine 
East Retford R.D.C. ............ 
BOMTOPGRH O.G, oc ck dic sceic wesc os 
SSS 3 US UY ¢ Sctmels canes 
Leigh Corporation...... 

Weardale and Consett Water Co. RS 

Broadstairs, etc., U.D.C.......... 

| Sanitary and Improvement Com. :: 


| Deptford Borough Council........ 


Two Purifiers at Millwood Works ............. ... | Todmorden Corporation ..... oeses 
MND 66s: ccnea cs nsoonn Geka oat sisees canoe eoee| | Si ilford Tramways Committee .... 
Additions and Alterations at Moss-terrace, | re eee Deseo ey 
Scotstoun and Jordanhill Drainage ............ a | District Committee, Renfrew...... 
Wesleyan Church and School, Corfe Castle oe ee 

*Works and Materials (One Year). can hs Sabena eee | Hendon U. D. ey ahiesinee haere 


Granite and Slag 
Team Labour 


ey eeeeeene 


A 500-kw. Direct-current High- speed Generating set | Bury eaeneies Bomsestetes cake 


Gas Mains 
EOD: sie wunkes sdbouasbabatabsdagbeessacs 
Reconstruction of Pier Head, Bandstand, ete. 
Business Premises, Ferryquay-street, Londonderry .. 
*Generating Station at South Kensington ...... 
*Road and Sewer Works 


lest U.D.C., rq oe eee osoor 
owt ne gg Pier Co., Southsea .. 

r. paar 
B:a M. Office Commissioners...... s 
| L.C.C 





Borough Engineer, Town Hall, egg ee state SURE ECE 
Surveyor’s Office, Paving, etc.. _ Town Hall, Manchester as 
Lansdowne & Griggs, Metropolitan ank Chamters, Newport, Mon. 
C. Cole, Architect, 50, High-street, Exeter . 
A. Dryland, County Surveyor, Shirehall, Hereford ........ pews 
W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland-road, J Re ee 
Jowett, Kendall, & Son, Architects, 10, East-parade, Leeds .... 
Architect’s Department, Education Offices, Leeds 
J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Stockport .........ceceecseees 
A. Fairfax, Clerk, 29, Bridge-street, Banbury..........eeeeeees 
H. Barlow, Council Office. Town Hall, Birr, Ireland............ 
Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Catford, on SAE SEER CR ARE 
Engineer at Paddington Station, London....... sieicieveie 
F. Holland, Engineer, 11, Parkinson’ s-chambers, Bradford weleviere 
Belle Isle, Wakefield......... mierdiaieivielga 
J. Whitton, City-chambers, 249. George-street,, Glasgow Wal ereieterete 
A. Creer, Architect, Guildhall, York . 
W. Harston, Engineer, Hythe-street, Dartford ........... 
~~ & Bennett, C.E , 12, Hill-street, Edinburgh pistereleucauevs 
. H. Taylor, Borough Surv a Manor House Offices, Barnsley 


Manager, Tirdonkin Collieries, irae stathioseusve/s Sislorecerere 
F. A. Wiblin, Surveyor, Town Hall, East Stonehouse, “Devon aaa 


do. 
T. M. Franklen, Cik., Glam. County Offices, Westgate-st., Cardiff. 


0. 


do. 
C. Whitwell & Son, Architects, 23, Temple-row, Birmingham.... 
A. H. Shaw, Electrical Engineer, Ley-street, LOT Seer 
E. Z. Thornton, Secretary, 46, > gee Anne’s-gate, S.W......... 


W. Hargreaves Bourne, pee... Darlington .......... eeveiee 
Council’s Surveyor, Council House, Hengoed, via “Cardiff........ 
Engineer, Paddington Station, London... ACCOR oe 
H. T. Blake, Engineer, 44, Broad-street, Ross ......... aiete save 
W. H. Hope, Architect, Seymour-road, Hampton Wick: eaiatecce 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Greenwich-road, S.E. .......... 


do. 
C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. .......... 

0. 

do. 

do. 
C. A. Harrison, Engineer, Central Station, Newcastle on-Tyne .. 
W. Bell, Architect to Company, VOrk ......cccccredssecsscsoee 
T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull ...........ccccccees 
W. Bell, Architect to —, MORE {3.0.06 


05 =. : 
A. P. Miller, Architect, Frederick-street, aaher PviTe Ceres 
Board’s Office, Tyburn, nr. Birmingham . 
W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, “Cardiff <2... 
) 


Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Staines ......ccccccsscccesccces 
Ee, TUNG WISUIO; SULVOVOL, CRAPIBUEY oc.5c 0.0:0:0:0. 00-00 b6 6b 0 0esvese 
NED Fe ——. Architect, Front-street, Consett .........e.00005 
Rev. A. E. Hutchinson, 13, Alma-villa, Driffield ...... 
E. Ww Waite, Water Engineer, Uy 3 aie 

Borough Electrical Engineer's Office, Tucker-street, Canning Town 
A. J. Stedman, Survevor, South-street-chambers, Farnham 
W. E. Beacham, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leek 
F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey-road, Plumstead 
Spencer Harty, Borough Surveyor, City Hall, Dublin .......... 
F. J. C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton ........ 
J. Lomas, Electricity Works, -iaaeaing BTiQhNGUON «<0... 

0. 


eeee 


do. 
J. Johnson, Borough wage fa Say Municipal-offices, nen oe 
K. Comerford, Clerk to Council Sara Sis iaccte @oucieieia 
P. Lockhart, Land Agent, Corby Castle, Carlisle | Re esvereretecnrecerer slater 
Mr. Ellis, Stores Superintendent, York-road Station, Belfast erauate 
H. Wayman, Clerk, Union Offices, Downham Market ...... 


H. B. Killon, Engineer, 20, Cooper-street, Manchester......... ° 

F. Gwillim, Surveyor, Weobley, SL 0 ener 

A. Hugh Seabrook, Engineer, Electricity Works, East-st., Barking 

W. J. Jones, Public Offices, — eases Pane bvnsiccecoesaes 
0. 

A. G. Catling, Highway Surveyor, 4, Post Office-lane, Wisbech.. 

City Engineer’s Office, ——— oe eeerece 


0. 
Works Department, Westminster City Hall, W.C. ............6- 
R. L. Roberts, Architect, Abercorn .... ore. 
J. Williams, Wine and Spirit Shipper, Narberth, “Wales EAC RODCE 
County Surveyor, 6, Waterloo-street, Birmingham 
W. Crozier, County Architect, Shire ‘Hall, Durham 
T. Honry, Surveyor, Retford 2.2... cceccece « Dalpiardaecle Wrerelersisie's 
County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Bedford ........... ere 
B. McG. Gray, Engineer, Town Hall, Selby ereaby as 
T. Hunter, Borough Engineer, Bank-chambers, Leigh, ‘Lancs. 
ees Taylor, Architect, Prospect-house, Lanchester..........-- 
H. Hurd, Town Surveyor, Council Offices, Broadstairs.........- 
T. H. Yabbicom, City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, Bristol...... 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, 493, New Cross-road, 8.E. ......++-+ 


sere eererese 


H. Hawkins, Gas Works, Millwood, Todmorden............+++- 
+ | 


General Manager, 32, Blackfriars-street, Salford 
1.0 ODED, PRIAMOUG, SMUD 5 5: s:0'e'0rs:0;0\0.0.0:5.5505 00.80%. ters 
W. R. Copland, C.E., 116, West Regent-street, Glasgow . eteeecs 
Caretaker, Wesleyan Church Vestry, Swanage .......ceeeeees 

Council’s En ineer, Council Offices, Hendon, N.W. race 
J. B. Fairchild, Surveyor, —— Stony Stratford ........ 


8. J. Watson, Engineer, Electricity Works, Bury....... 
E. L. Woods, Town Surveyor, _" Hail, Bangor 


) 
F. W. Chambers, Secretary, South Parade Pier, Southsea ...... 


ree ee 


ee eeeesesere 


H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S. W. 


eee reresereresere 


Architect’s Department, 19, Charing Cross-road, __ | Reeeregeen 





| 
J. P. M’Grath, Arch., Y mcmama | Foyle-st., Londonderry 


Tenders to 
be Delivered 
i 


Feb. 2 
Feb. 4 
do, 
do. 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 6 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Feb. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do.. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Feb. 9 


~~ 





Buildin 
Chimne 
Concret 


Warehc 
Paroch 
Christe 
Road ¥ 
Street 
“Supply 
Conven 
Granite 
Lime.. 
Materia 
Repairs 
Widenir 
Annual 


Additio: 
*Enlarge 
Materia! 
* Additio. 
Wiring, 
Engine 
Material 
Hamilto 
Alterati: 
Twenty 
*Making-' 
Three S¢ 
Stonewa 
Pumpin; 
Widemo 
Road St 
*Heating 
Sewage | 
Sewage | 
New Off 
Pair of § 
Electrici 
Ten How 
*Painting 


*Engineer 





Tl 


LOND 
Borough C 


W. Mande1 
E. J. Knift 
E. T. Bloor 
Grourds & 
T. Adams 
G. Porter 
Harvey Bri 
W.. Griffitt 
Hamiltor 
street Wi 


MEE LON 
Borough § 


T. Adams*, 
H. Boyer. 
F. Fowles . 
8. Kavanig 
W. Neave é 
D. R. Pater 
E. Roger- & 

Lawre Nee 
A. H. Strick 


Borough 
estimate 
executi ng 
contract 











nders to 
Delivered 


ee 


eb. 2 
eb. 4 
do. 
do. 
eb. 
eb. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


oun 


Qo 
a 
~~ 


‘eb, & 


Feb. 14 
do. 


do. 
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— 
CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
| | Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by be Delivered 
— | 
Buildings at Purification Works .........++..206.. | Combination of Rother Distillers .. | 1c. C. ns ATGRIONCES IRIN soc cca dihecedendicceecesiceseccal eae 
Chimney Stalk........+6- aga dud ha vaedaranuweede | do. by do. 
Concrete Reservoir, etc. ...... ee fA  § Fae do. do. 
Materials, O66. ....00ccccesesecsceccevccrccccecs | Plymouth Corporation... ..... 0. a iF. Howarth, Water Engineer, a al Offices, Plymouth...... do. 
A 21-kw. Tramway Rail Return Booster Spa POR SS Stockport Gas, etc , Committee .. A. J. H. Carter, Borough Electrical Engineer, Millgate, Stockport do. 
A 600-kw. Steam DyMaMO ..... cece eeeereeeees . | Leith Corporation. me wicanacaee .... | Burgh Electrical Engineer, Council-chambers, Leith ............ do. 
Watertube Boiler ............. Maes Cudiais Sew wens | do. do. do. 
Traction Switchboard ....cecccccccecerececceces E do. do. do. 
Tools ANd StOreB....-crccscccccesccccesssecccecs East Indian Railway Co........... C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. .......... do, 
Cast-Iron Pipes (5,700 and 6,000 tons), andValves,etc. | Merthyr Tydfil U.D.C............. G. F. Deacon, Engineer, 16, Gt. George-street, Westminster, 8. W. do. 
Flour-Dressing Machine, Cornwallis-road Workhouse Guardians, St. Mary, Islington .... | E. Davey, Clerk, St. John’ s-road. Upper Holloway, N. ........ do. 
Road Materials .......ccccccccecccccsccccccccce Hollingbourn R.D. Pcie: H. J. Brackler, 33, Earl-street, Maidstone ...............0000. do. 
Warehouse at Central Stores, Great 0 | Great Horton Industrial S "ciety, Ltd. | | J. Drake & Son. Architects, GIUROUIOEG a5 oo 6 ccdetadececcecce do. 
Parochial Church, Suncroft, Co. Kildare ..........) ween : W. H. Byrne & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin ...... do. 
Christchurch Tramway MIND once desaceaeee Bournemouth Town Council ...... | F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth do. 
Road Works, Chadwell St. Mary, Essex ...... cose | COUMGG IBRD. in cccce anew eae wes [Ws EAWEG, AUB. Co, TIGUMGIIIUGTR nck cacencsccccctccécccece do. 
Street Works near Old Dock-road. Grimsby........ | i ee mate ees | H. C. Scaping, Architect, Town Hall- ee epee do. 
*Supply of Road Materials, Royal Parks ... . | Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc. | H.M. Office of Works, Storey’ er er re do. 
Convenience at Heaton-park . | Manchester Parks Committee...... | City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester ...............ceec0- Feb. 16 
Granite........ me videle eg eae .... | Hast Retford Borough Council .... | J. D. Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, East Retford .............. | do. 
WG > cc cuainnvieb eviccitnees sea csaesees . Wolverhampton Sewerage Com. .. | W. Clifford, Sewage Outfall Works, Wolverhampton .......... | do. 
MEMOS o craxics-osddeceteocaecenunes waadeues cael | Canterbury Roads Committee .... | A. C. Turley, City Surveyor, Guildhall-street, penne hecewat do. 
Repairs to Cottages .....csssssesscesccccsccvcce | eee eees | Gas Manager, Gas Works, Aberga®emny ...............cceceee do. 
Widening Bridge at Langsett-road, Hillsborough .. | Sheffield Improvement Committee C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield - Ceawcvesedusr i Feb 17 
INDIA COMPARE Ss! n01 0 <6 be < wnisiece onld ores sales .... | Sheffield Highway Committee .... | do. | do. 
MS IINAROIINES oo cio on ote dacncnuddeccescenc codecs _ Horncastle ij) Oe ..... J. E. Chatterton, Clerk, Council Offices, TUONO SS icecwa des do. 
Rebuilding Her Majesty’ 3 ‘Theatre, Carsle;ciccces') ..- ... eaees Pe W. H. Beadle & W. Hope, Archs., 33, Grainger-st. W., Newc -T. | do. 
Additions to Bathroom in Infirmary.............. | Atcham Guardians .............. A. B. Deakin, Architect, Pride-hill, Shrewsbury Ddigcuusaewesdaw | do. 
*Enlargement of Sorting Office, Willesden.......... | H.M. Office of Works . .....cccce J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’ a Fee, ee do. 
MMHMIN . canine Race tae cou weuencau cease udegn Richmond Town Council.......... J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey| Feb. 18 
* Additions to Hospital EEE PCR CUTE Harrow-on-the-Hill U.D.C.. .. | Ouncil’s Engineer, Harrow-on-the-Hill .............eeece0005 do. 
Wiring, etc., for Electric Light of Town Hall we ee 3 Oe ee ee -e.. | R. M. Carr, Engineer, Electricity Works, Leek ................ Feb. 20 
Engine and Boiler Houses ........... Nectecieeustes | Nottingham Water Committee .... W. B. Starr, Architect, 12, St. Peter’s-gate, Nottingham ...... do. 
MIEN fo occa cca Wena ded ace se Coad we keewedaw| | Bethnal Green Borough Council .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lk re do. 
Hamilton Sewage Disposal Works..............0. | Hamilton Town Council ..... .+... Wyllie & Blake, C.E., 219, St. Vincent-street, ee Sdaseseeus do. 
Alterations, ete., of Council Schools, Hoo......... | Kent Education Committee ...... G. E. Bond, Architect, Pier-chambers, Chatham.......... seduces do. 
Twenty MINOR OID ino vnvecsnevcrcanecns 4 Mill Brook Building Club ......  |A TS. Bowen, Architect, Glen iW eNO GNU as cc caicnedeéew cee do 
OMSRIE UN OOONOIN soos cc once sks wcntncusccng ance Beckonhamr U.EAG. oo oc ieccccccss Councils Surveyor, HOememRaan. « «<< cc ccccscciccccccccesceecs do. 
Three Sets of Gas Engines and Centrifugal Pumps.. | Newcastle- under-Lyme Corporation Willcox & Raikes, Engrs., Union-chbrs., 63, Temple-row, B’ham Feb. 22 
Stoneware and Cast-Iron Sewers ........-.....4- | oO. do. do. 
Pumping Machinery (Gt. Baddow, etc., enema Chelmsford R.D.C ........... ... J. Dewhirst, Engineer, Avenue-chambers, i apeiseensele ---| Feb, 24 
WidemiOUtls CHOTORD oo bcs ccnciceceddeccccs | Stratton R.D.C. (Cornwall)........ W. J. Dunbar, OR, Liseent. COCKWONE 6 5 inc cccccccccccctccs | Feb. 25 
Gee MRA Ole wat osicco alan esicale cca aaa nlemelwe coves | MOWloY Bogis UAC ....csceeene D. Wright, Council ‘Offices, Old Hill, Staffordshire ......°.°° °° Feb. 27 
*Heating of New Schools, “Higher Broughton....... . | Salford Borough Education Com. | C. K. & T. C. Mayor, Archs.. 41, John Dalton-street, Manchester do. 
Sewage Works, Stony Stratford .........cceseeeee Stratford and Wolverton R.D.C. .. | W. J. aan Engineer, 11, Fold- street, Bolton ......... waxead Feb. 28 
Sewage Works, Wolverton .........ccccsccccees ° do. | do. 
New Offices, St. Weonard’s National School. Ra awerwe ne aaaataaess Rev. G. Whitehouse, St. ween Vicarage, Herefordshire ....| No date. 
Pair Of SOMEGGtACHEG VINEE cocccucscpeveesccsce |  ewetiewe Mines & Sutherland, Ltd., 65, South John-street, Liverpool . do. 
IGCUNICIN NOMEN ac cicciecisc ceccatcnueweccceces ? | Todmorden Corporation seeeeeeeee | Borough Electrical Engineer, OGM os cca cdewcceveoucs el do, 
Ten Houses at Cononley ..........ee.eeees mere =| a ee J. Haggas & Sons, Architects, North-street, Keighley .......... do. 
*Painting. ete., AG WOPRENOUSO ...vccccececcccece | Kingston Guardians.............. W. H. Hope, Architect, Seymour-road, Hampton WEN fis cwieves do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. 
Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. Aqetestion 
| 
*Engineering Assistant ............seeeeeees eee incnuaanin TAR cadbadtusdsdicotenueas epeleieltidebwaininee a Feb. 20 
Those marked with an (*) are advertised in this number. Competitions, —. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. Public Appointments, xix. 
TENDERS.—Continued from page 131. LUTTERWORTH.— —For Lutterworth Police Court. 
LONDON.—For road works (Adley-street, Trehurst-street, Meeson-street, and Maiwand-ro ad), for Hackney ee Pick, County Architect, 6, Millstone-lane, 
Borough Council. Mr. Norman Seorgie, Borough Engineer and nnaieidened Town Hall, 5» Ss N.E. :— 
S st Nh oe ee ee ante : J. ae & |J. Bentley & 
neues £3,701 10 0 Co. ...... £3,300 00 
— Maiwand-road. Meeson-street. | Trehurst-street. Adley-street. G. Henderson 3,590 00/F.Sleath.... 3,285 070 
_ G. Mobbs.. 3,477 00/3. Rudkin & = 
<a ; aie . T. Herbert .. 3,442 00 SOS. ces 3,275 00 
St. & £ s. d. £ & gS. a4, W. Moss & Leicester 
MOMBNAGIS ac ci siecccrouscaonneces 605 15 1 79719 9 368 11 9 41412 2 Sons, Ltd. 3,425 00| Builders, 
E. J. Knifton .......00- SOCECCCE 599 3 5t 781 14 8 368 4 4 41713 7 J. W. Saw- it ee 3,268 3 3 
BP BIOOMHCIE ... 00's 50.000 s'eice 586 13 7 768 4 3 | 865 11 10 394 10 3 bridge .... 3,415 00)Haskard, 
Grourds & Newton .........c0.. 530 11 34 700 8 2 si 325 13 2 361 5 9 King & Rid- Rudkin, & 
ER MOMIIE cn iae swap wun xian said 522 3 0 677 5 10 320 3 11 354 4 O WWE cosas 3,380 00 Beck 3,180 00 
G. Porter ....... avis Sele sie a wedia ae 522 4 8 686 19 9 316 4 8 345 7 6 H. Herbert & T. Barlow & 
MM EMI ETOR oa: (heen clocia neces 501 9 8 642 15 4 325 12 9 | 336 6 9 5 Sons...... 3,377 00 Oe es ssa 3,128 00 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 35-39, | T. Barker & C. Wright ":: 3/100 0 0 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate- Seti asade 3.375 0 0/ Storer Bros., 
street Without, E.C.* .......... 483 6 6 635 19 9 | 298 4 4 322 13 3 A. Faulks.... 3,340 00) Leicester*.. 3,015 6 0 
J. H. Vickers 3,330 0 0| 





Bor LONDON.—For paving works in new streets, viz., Widley-road, Wymering-road, and Castellain-road, for the Paddington Borough Council. 
orous ch Surveyor :- - 





























Mr. E. B. Newton, 


me ; a Widley-road. | Wymering-road. 
Widley-road. | Wymering-road. Castellain-road, Castellain-road. “ 
Pp B c r B Cc A Cc A B Cc 
Flint. Gravel. Granite. Flint. Gravel. Granite. Flint. Gravel. Granite. Flint. Gravel Granite. 
£s 4| £ sw ad £ & ad) £ a do £ s d £ 3 di £ 3 d £3 do £ 8 di fé a di £ 8 dj £ sa 
T. Adams+.......... 1,006 10 10)1,061 5 101,170 15 10 1,177 10 101,241 15 101,370 5 10 1,848 4 111,957 9 112,175 19 114,032 6 74,260 11 7/4717 1 7 
Sever’... 1,501 0 0/1522 10 31,589 6 9 1,715 10 01,675 15 21,843 10 6 2699 7 62,639 10 02,929 10 6fp.916 17 615,887 15 516,362 7 9 
WoWowles ......2.., 1,417 19 21,481 16 81,591 6 8 1,668 8 41,732 13 41,861 3 4 2,778 1 82,887 6 82,996 11 815,864 9 26,101 16 86,449 1 8 
8. Kavanigh & Co. .) 13520 0 013425 0 01,569 0 0 1.753 0 01,642 0 01,800 0 0 2680 0 02,487 0 02,776 0 0f5,953 0 05.554 0 06145 9 0 
W. Neav» &Son .... 1/321 0 011.230 0 01,376 0 0 1,545 0 01,437 0 01,609 0 0 2473 0 02291 0 02,582 0 015,339 0 04,958 0 05/567 9 9 
D. R. Paterson ...... 1,469 8 411,432 18 41,578 18 4 1,720 15 101,677 19 21,849 5 10 2,715 7 112,642 11 32,932 17 11§5,905 12 15,7563 8 96,362 2 1 
» Roger- & Co., 6, St. 
Lawrence-road, W..*1,265 0 01,210 0 01,455 0 0*1,543 0 01,475 0 01,765 0 0 2,367 0 02,255 0 02,745 0 (5.175 0 04,940 0 (5,965 0 0 
A.H. Strickland & Co. 1,178 10 0)1,173 11 01,301 6 O| 1,329 7 61,323 7 01,481 5 10, 2,200 0 32,291 7 92,554 18 7/4,707 17 9/4,788 5 9|5,337 10 5 
aA - “Thee 3 ae Aes : ‘ at ee —_—_——_——— Raed hearted 
Boroug! Surveyor’s 
estim ite of cost of 
execnti ig work by 
contracts. ns. 12909 — — wees — [219912 0  — ee = ons 








~ Withdrawn. 
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SOUTHALL.—For making-up roads, for the Southall-Norward Urban District Council. 














Mr. R. Brown, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, Southall :— 
| 
| Abbott’s- Adelaide- | Beechcroft-| Clifton- Endsleigh- Oswald- 
sas road. road. | avenue. road. road. road. 
| = | 
| e. & 8. 1). 2) ee: £ 8s. d. & s 4. £ #4.) 7% @. 
Carpenter & Co., Ltd. .......... | 1,886 16 8 | 249 610 | 63216 9 | 56013 9 647 10 8 1,213 13 3 
Bry Bros. ..cccccccccccccecees | 1,706 17 O| 842 4 8}; 708 1 2); 701 510: 90511 9 1,489 110 
fe hi Eero | 1,520 11 0 | 322 6 3] 7385 6 O/| 617 18 0 751 5 O {1,821 9 2 
COS De BOD. ocs0:00 cand cose ss | 1,450 0 0! 34014 2/ 693 3 2); 688 9 9 820 12 3 |1,272 16 2 
BROVOE 205.00 vin sed eer venesneyeiee 1,806 1411 392 13 11 863 410/718 5 11 1895 11 2 1.578 4 6 
NS SP eee ee | 1,578 12 4 | 34212 O/| 76418 5 | 80917 1 782 8 6 1,382 13 0 
PE: cticnwanssen dase ess | 1,612 8 © 381 0 8 | 760 11 0 | 692 9 5 791 10 5 1,40016 3 
oh 1, EE rr 11,709 2 9 | 887138 6; 791 10 O}| 72612 9 1,041 2 0O 1,497 0 0 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall ...... | 1,484 11 8.| 282 2 4! 67710 7 | 69613 O*, 682 13 10%1,2:0 0 0 
T. Watson, Jun., Southall ....../ 1,388 15 1* 291 1 10 | 65610 O*) 60215 4 788 18 10 1,221 10 3* 
H. Morecroft, Acton Dem dashes 1,594 0 O 274 O O* 689 0 OO} 651 0 O 797 0 O 41,3861 0 0 
el Se eee eee ero | 1,611 15 9 | $2817 1) 779 110 64 7 4 819 6 8 1,897 12 6 
OWE Ds ons 60:00:20 5500% e000 11,594 5 8 | 3808 1 1/ 74617 8 | 681 2 4 776 5 4 1,897 7 6 
SI Ee TODS nonce ce oesess se 292 511) 682 0 0} 628 0 0 740 15 11 1,299 0 0 
ee EE 6 6:0:0 9084665000090 005 | 1,505 18 0 286 5 4} | 708 16 6/| 614 3 2 755 16 5 1,811 18 4 
LUDLOW. —For sewerage works for the Town WIDDALE.—For rebuilding Widdale Head Bridge, 


Council. Mr. Henry Percy Maybury, engineer, Monk- 
stone, Buckland-road, Maidstone, Kent :— 


E. Boore .... £4,933 19 4] R. Davis.... £2,818 18 6 
Horner H. Holloway, 

Maud .... 4,675 17 4 Wolver- > 
H. Roberts... 3,811 10 0 hampton*.. 2,069 00 
J.A. Meredith 2,887 00 


OVER.—For alterations and additions to school 
buildings, High-street, Over, for the Administrative 
Sub-Committee for the Winsford and Middlewick Dis- 
trict. Mr. H. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate- 


street. Chester :— 
W. Dickenson £4,338 10 0 


J. Williams & 
4,963 3 7]8. ne 
4,190 00 


Sons 


Exors. of 
Sergeant... 4,946 00] J. po & 
T.W.Meadows 4,754 00 Sons, Wins- 
J. Mayers & ford* 
bs 


eeeeee 


3,948 00 
4,589 14 0 





OXFORD.—For the erection of a cricket pavilion, 
Cowley-road, for Jesus College, Oxford. Mr. R. England, 
Oxford, estates surveyor for Jesus College :— 


pr oe £1,375 
T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, Oxford*...... 1,263 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk).—For new premises, for 


the International Tea Company. Messrs. Carter & Co., 
architects and surveyors, Railway-approach, Shering- 








ham :— 

Cc. T. Baker, Ltd..... £895 ]J. W. Weston ...... £668 

Wf rr TED 4 Be BOGIO 6. ccceaces 649 

A eee 730 |G. Riches ..... 629 

Hay SIU ion 85400 700 | Blyth & Son* ...... 571 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk).—For premises, for Mr. 


Edmonds. Messrs. Carter & Co., architects and sur- 
veyors, Sheringham :— 

Wi POTRRE 56ci0000 £1,030 1 W. Catton.....00% £1,753 
J, We WORtON .cce 10207 A. Baler: os. s cess 1,430 
Gy BORE ciswavecs 1,800 | Blyth & Son* .... 1,405 





SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD (Notts).—For the erection 
of the New Market Hotel to be situate in the Market- 


place, for Messrs. The Home Brewery Company, 
Limited. Mr. Fred. C. Martin, architect, Angel-row, 
Nottingham :— 

a £2,811] C. J. Percival .... £2,170 
A. Eastwood & Co, 2,600] J. Greenwood .... 2/149 
©. Valance ccc 2,280 | Evan Bros. ...... 2,070 
F. Messom ...... 2,180| W. Maule & Co., 

J. H. Vickers 2,175 Nottingham* 2,030 








B. NOWELL « Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Ofice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


es Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVI N FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 





on the road from Hawes to Dent, for the North Riding 

of Yorkshire County Council. Mr. W. G. Bryning, 

County Surveyor, Northallerton :— 
& 


C. Bushby W. Dinsdale & 
re £450 00 R. Moore .. £276 00 
R. Stevens.... 409 00/J. Metcalfe, 
G. R. Wade . 3385 39 Hawes, Yorks* 223 14 8 
O. Dinsdale & 
MORE s.4 ss 280 10 0 


WOTHORPE. —For erecting a residence, 
stables, etc., at Wothorpe, Stamford, for Mr. H. 
Cobbold. Messrs. J. G. Stallebrass «& Sons, aoales 
and surveyors, North-street, Peterborough. Quantities 
by architects :— 


Bowman & | Storer Bros... £2,705 0 0 
a £2,999 00)|J. Bridgefoot 
J. Peasgood.. 2,993 12 6 Bon.... 2704 1.2 
G. H. Eas t- R. Shanks .. 2,685 00 
wood .... 2,979 00|J. Parker.... 2,683 16 6 
J. Woolston. . 2,955 00)| Nichols Bros. 2,674 19 0 
Hinson & Co. 2,872 19 0| Hipwell & Co. 2,672 00 
Roberts Bros. 2,835 00/|J. Guttridge 2,621 35 
G. Henson .. 2,815 00/H. Watson.. 2,600 00 
Thurley Bros. 2,802 8 2|D. Gray .... 2,578 90 
J. Lucas .... 2,785 0 0| Siddon& Free- 
Kettering man,Oundle* 2,550 00 
Co-operative A. Lindsay... 2,472 00 
Builders,Ltd. 2,744 09 











W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lia, 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


— for 0 
Prorrag Sadly was 





HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(in the Ham Hill Stone Co. and 0. 
SOOT eg ee Fa Doultene Beene Ong O° Trask and 


Ohief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. B. A. Willisms, 
16, ven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs. stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 





QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. [Telephone No. s 


Westminster. 
METCHIM & SON{ s, PRINCES STREET 8 Wana 
UANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1905, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post i, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUIEDPERS. 


WILLIAM MOON, 


CaRMAN, CONTRACTOR, and eee. Sanp and 
BALLAST MERCHAN' 


Estimates given for Clearing Sites, neil and Concreting 
for same. Sand and — —* on anaes notice to all parts 
of City an 
CHIEF OFFICE :— 

24 & 36, HAYMERLE ROAD, PECKHAM, 
and Worcester Wharf, Tower Bridge. 
Telephone Telegraphic Address : 

No. DRO Hon. = ‘Gaatpaion, London.” 


Suburbs 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue, 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceall fsphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











NO MORE SMOKY CHIMNEYS 
DO NOT BE LED INTO THE FATAL ERROR OF FIXING A CHEAP COWL, BUT FIX 


EWART’S “EMPRESS” 


SMOKE CURE 


THE SMALL EXTRA COST IN THE INITIAL OUTLAY FOR THE COWL PAYS FOR 
ITSELF OVER AND OVER ACAIN, AND IS THE CHEAPEST IN THE LONG RUN 


EWART & SON LD. 346-348-350 EUSTON RD. LONDON N.W. 


FIXING COSTS THE SAME 











ESTABLISHED 
1834 





NOISELESS AND FIREPROOF 
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—By Mr. ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A. 
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OLD LEAD SPOUT-HEADS, BOLTON HALL. 
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RLEY MINSTER.—Drawn By Mr. J. B. Furvon. 
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